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For the Companion. 


MAGGIBEB’S STORY. 
In Two Parts.—Pakrt II. 
By Ruth Chesterfield. ; 

Lord Tyrconnel wasn’t popular among his 
tenants. He had been an absentee, as they call 
it in our country, which means one who doesn’t 
live on his own estate. He had lived in Eng- 
land, and left his place to the care of his stew- 
ard, who was a very tyrannical man, and hated 
by all who had any thing to do with him. 

But Lord Tyrconnel had married an English 
lady, a few years before, and come home to live, 
and then the tenants all thought things would 
be better. They were not, though, for he was 
so careless and indifferent that his steward had 
just as much control as ever, and added to that, 
they said my lady was cold and proud, and 
hated and despised the Irish. 

I knew better, for I'd often met her when I 
went to carry Miss Alice’s milk, and knew that 
she was as sweet a lady as ever lived. 

But things being so, it wasn’t strange that a 
great deal of mischief was done on the estate, 
but it was done so slyly that nobody was ever 
found out, till poor Brian was arrested for kill- 
ing the game-keeper, as I have mentioned. 

Now, in spite of the magistrates, judges and 
all, I believed that Tad was somehow at the 
bottom of the affair. 

Not but what Brian had a temper of his own, 
and, if it was roused, might up with his shil- 
lalah, and hit a man over the head. But Lord 
Tyrconnel’s own brother knocked down his 
groom and killed him, and they didn’t punish 
him at all, though that must have been the 
thing they call manslaughter, too. I can’t 
make it out. 

They tell me that in this country there is but 
one law for rich and poor, but it’s different in 
Ireland. They had carried Brian to Dublin, 
as soon as he was convicted, and though it was 
a long, long distance, I determined to follow 
him there, that I might say farewell before he 
sailed away out of my sight, forever. Except- 
ing that some good countryman, now and then, 
gave me a lift in his cart, 1 walked all the way 
afoot and alone. 

I minded naught of the beautiful, great 
buildings, and the wonderful sights in Dublin, 
but inquired my way to the prison the first 
thing, and I was but just in time, for they were 
about to take Brian—him and six others, all 
dressed alike—to the ship. 

They had cut off his curls, and he had grown 
pale and thin, but I knew him in a minute. A 
reat, tall, fierce looking man with a sword 
gave me permission to speak to him, and the 
first words I said, were what had been in my 
heart all the way from Kildare. 

“Brian, did you do this thing?” 

“Before God, Maggie, I did not,” he said, 
looking straizht into my face. 

“I knew it, O, I knew it,” saysI, and I flung 
my arms round his neck and kissed him before 
them all. It was the first kiss that ever passed 
between us, excepting that day coming home 
from the fair, and I boxed his ears soundly for 
that same. 

There was another queer thing, too. For al- 
Ways before, when he had spoken of being 
Married, I had put him off, and played cat and 
Mouse with him, but now of my own accord I 
begged him to let me go with him, and I 
Wwouldn’t hear any thing to the contrary, till he 


“Maggie, you, of all the world, are most like- 
ly to prove my innocence, and I charge you 
With the task.” 

“Brian, it shall be done,” said I, and I turned 
away without another word. 

Well, I went home again, and I kept eyes 
nd ears open, and put this and that together, 
and tried every way to get the least clue to the 
Matter, but all in vain, and in a little while 
every body but myself seemed to have forgotten 


MAGGIE’S 


As for Tad, he was more hateful than ever, 
and was never so happy as when he was doing 
somebody amischief. He teased and tormented 
me from morning till night, and uncle took his 
part, saying how it was a great honor for his 
son to ask a beggar like me to be his wife, and 
that l ought to be ashamed to think of that 
Botany Bay convict. 

I box, it all for about a year, and then I made 
up my mind to go away, but just at that time 
the small-pox broke out, and Tad was one of 
the first to take it. 

Uncle was like a crazy man when he found 
out what was the matter with Tad, though it 
wasn’t Tad he worried about, but himself. 

He went off to one of the neighbors that very 
night, and made aunt go with him, though the 
poor woman would have been glad to stay and 
nurse her son. ButI told her not to fret, for I 
would take care of him, and that pacified her. 

I did my best for Tad, and I believe he might 
have got well, but he minded nothing that the 
doctor said. He would eat and drink hurtful 
things, and crawl out of bed to get them, by 
which means he took cold, and withal he was 
so fretful and worrisome thatit kept him in a 
fever. 

I told him if he didn’t behave better he’d die, 
but he said that it was only spite that made 
me say it. 

At last he got beyond al! hope, and he began 
to sce it himself, but instead of giving up quiet- 
ly, as a Christian soul should, he raved, and 
tore, and declared he wouldn’t die. Seeing him 
so wretched, I said to him,— 

“Tad, have you any thing on your mind?” 
“Whatdo ye mane by that? what are yees 
thinking of?” says he, as fierce as could be, 
and drove me away from the bed. 

But by-and-by the poor boy saw that he 
could fight off death no longer, for he was sink- 
ing fast, so he catled me to the bed again, and 
says he, with a look I shall never forget,— 

“Maggie, I killed the game-keeper. I didn’t 
mane to, though; none of us meant to,” and that 
was all he could say, except just to gasp out, 
“Ask Pat Murphy.” 

I sent for the priest as quick as ever I could, 
and he got there just in time to administer ex- 
treme unction before Tad breathed his last. 

When uncle came home again, he drove me 
out of the house, saying I should have the dis- 
ease, and it wasn’t right he should be exposed 
to it. 

I didn’t take it though, at least not then, 
which was lucky, because I was able to nurse 
a number of the neighbors through it, and af- 
ter a while I heard that uncle and aunt were 
both down with it themselves, so I went to take 





all about it. 


care of them. 





Aunt got well, but uncle took it worse, and 
only lived a few days. Then my turn came, 
but it didn’t go any harder with me than with 
others that hadn’t been half as much exposed 
as I had. 

When autumn came the scourge had passed 
over, and saving the losses in so many families, 
we had all settled back into our old ways. 

I never forgot for a moment the charge my 
love had given me, before he went to the 
strange country, and as soon as ever I could, I 
went to Pat Murphy. He said he had no ob- 
jection to telling all he knew, excepting that 
he feared Lord Tyrconnel would punish him 
for poaching. 

Then, although it was a bold thing to do, 
and I did it with fear and trembling, I went to 
the lord myself. I needn’t have been afraid, 
though, for he could not have spoken more 
sweetly to the queen. 

“My dear,” says he, “aren’t you Maggie 
O’Neil, the young girl who nursed so many of 
my tenants through the small-pex ?” 

“IT am Maggie O’Neil, my lord,” says I, drop- 
ping a courtesy. 

“Well, Maggie, for your sake, I, myself, will 
sift this story to the bottom, and if it is as you 
think, Brian O’Rourke shall be re-called, and 
his innocence made clear as the sun.” 

My lord was as good as his word. Pat and 
his comrades confessed that it was all just as 
Brian had said. It was the game-keeper shot 
him, mistaking him for a poacher, at the same 
moment that they set upon him with their shil- 
lalahs to keep him from spoiling their sport. 
Tad it was who knocked over the game-keeper, 
and then they all ran away. 

I thought I should get a letter from Brian 
before he came, so I hadn’t begun to expect 
him, when one night, as I was milking the brin- 
die heifer, the creature gave a sudden start—I 
verily believe she thought she had seen a ghost— 
and when I looked up, there he was standing 
by the stile. If I tipped over my milking-stool 
and pail in my flurry, it isn’t to be wondered at. 

Yes, after all that had happened sinee I saw 
him last, there he was, looking the same as ever, 
only ten times handsomer. And that makes 
me think that I had worried a good deal be- 
cause the small-pox had marked my face, 
though not badly, but when I mentioned it to 
Brian, he said,— 

“Every one of thim marks is a beauty spot 
in my eyes, for it makes me think of a beauty 
that is more than skin-deep. O, my dear, self- 
sacrificing Maggie!” 

Of course I was satisfied after that. 

Brian had heard so, much about America in 
his travels, that he wanted to come and try his 
fortune here, and though we have not forgotten 





the home and fricnds we left behind, nor ever 
shall, we have no wish to go back. 

That is my aunt in the corner there, playing 
with the baby. She took kindly to this country 
from the first, though we feared she wouldn’t, 
for it is mostly hard for an old tree to strike 
root in a new soil. 

And that is my blessed man coming through 
the gate, with his spade on his shoulder, and I 
must run and put his supper on the table. 

(Maggie's scribe regrets that she could not preserve 
her “rich brogue,"* but she found it as difficult as a cer- 
tain poet did to put the roar into his poem on Niagara 
Falls.—Ruth Chesterfield.) 
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For the Companion. 
THE TREBLE DREAM. 

Sambo and Dinah were the “hired help” of 
the Honorable Mr. Nasburton, and like some 
other very foolish people of all colors and 
races, they were very much given to dreaming 
strange dreams, and intrepreting them in a 
way that would make cooler blood freeze in its 
veins. 

Sambo took care of the garden, the horses, 
and upon occasions of family display, acted as 
coachman and porter. 

Dinah was the family cook, and to her credit 
be it said, she was a cook that any master, hon- 
orable or otherwise, might well be proud of! 
Her soups were marvellous mixtures; her joints 
never over nor under done, and if Dinah did 
say it of herself, it was the truth, “Dis chile 
neber fails on graby, no how!” 

Two more comfortable, unctuous, rotund 
looking people than Dinah and Sambo were 
not to be found in the neighborhood round- 
about. They were well fed, well clothed, well 
paid, proud of their family, and the family of 
them. 

During six long, blissful years, Sambo and 
Dinah had made themselves comfortable in this 
peaceful abode, and would have lived on in the 
same enviable condition until this time, per- 
haps, had they eaten lighter suppers, and slept 
more soundly. 

It came to pass that the Hon. Mr. Nasburton’s 
family decided to have what Dinah called “a 
great blow out.” They were to give a grand 
party, a soiree dansante, as the young ladies 
called it, which was to include everybody that 
was any thing, in the county. 

Of course the felicitous endowments of Sam- 
bo and Dinah were the very foundations upon 
which the success ef this “sweary,” as Sambo 
called it, was to rest! It was to be Dinah’s 
jubilee, in every sense of the word, for, as she 
very properly remarked, “no kind of ocracy 
wouldn’t go whar dar war bad suppers, no 
how!” 

Well, neither Sambo nor Dinah failed to give 
entire satisfaction upon that memorable occa- 
sion, and the Nasburtons, in the fullness of 
their content, and as a fitting reward for such 
signal services, proposed that out of the wreck 
and refuse basketfuls of the dansante, the 
faithful servants should give a “sweary” of 
their own, and bring in the lame and halt, the 
rich and poor, the lofty and the oppressed, to ad- 
mire the opulence of the Nasburtons, and the 
handiwork of Dinah! 

Any one who has been a remote spectator of 
what “help” are capable of doing, when master 
and mistress are out, and they are allowed to 
take that memorable inch that invariably be- 
comes a yard, can better imagine than we de- 
scribe, the excesses in which a!] hands indulged 
during that never to be forgotten “sweary.” 

Old Mother Hubbard, 

Who went to the cupboard, 

To find her poor dog a bone, 
was not more disappointed, in regard to the re- 
sult of her researches, than were the expectant 
cockreaches and mice that came gambolling into 
the kitchen at midnight. There wasn’t a bone, 
or acrumb, or a drop left! 

It does not become us to be too minute in 
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our description of the condition in which Sam- 
bo and Dinah found themselves after their ca- 
rousal. But as the “sweary” was the sole 
cause of their ruin, it could not be passed over 
in silence. 

“Dinah,” cried Sambo, waking with a dull 
headache, “I dreamed dar war heaps of money 
hid under de bricks in de kitchen.” 

“Did you now, Sambo? ’Strue as I lib and 
breaf, I dreamed that are, too!” 

“O, you be still, Dinah. What for you try to 
make fool of dis chile?” 

“Yes, sah, and I dreamed dat you andI dug 
him all up, and made rich folks of us; but lor, 
how shonid dis chile tink you go for dream de 
same ting, too!” 

Sambo and Dinah were both silent, each re- 
flecting how strange it was that they should 
dream the same thing upon the same night. 
At length, Sambo asked,— 

“Got a dream book, Dinah?” 

“What for dis chile want to go for to spen’ 
ten cents for a book like dat are, when she 
know every sign in it from one end to todder?” 

“Well, what dat sign when I and you dream 
jis de same ting?” 

“La, chile—dat aint much, no how—but if 
you dream de same ting three times, and I 
dream the same ting three times, den dar could 
no more help bein’ money under dat are bricks, 
den nuffin’ at all!” 

“You don’t say! Well, now, I do believe I 
could pint out de very brick, dat got dat are 
money under it, and I’s goin’ down dis minute 
to see!” 

Sambo and Dinah went to the kitchen, and 
sure enough it had really happened that they 
had beth dreamed of the third brick, in the 
hearth, which was a little broken and crumbled, 
and had long been an eyesore to the careful 
Dinah. : 

Neither of the dreamers could keep the 
thought of their dream out of their head the 
live long day, and at night, when the inmates 
of the house were all quiet, Dinah took the 
carving knife and loosened the tile, with the 
intention of looking under it, but before she 
had time to complete her task, the Irish nursery 
maid came down with a lamp in her hand, say- 
ing she had come to make some herb tea for 
one of the children, and Dinah, fearing to be 
pressed into service, made haste to retreat to 
her own room. 

Now, the nursery maid had been engaged 
during the day in assisting the ladies in putting 
the parlors and reception rooms in order, and 
had found, in the gentlemen’s dressing room, 
a roll of bills, which she had not been honest 
enough to hand over to her mistress, as she 
ought to have done, that it might be returned 
to the rightful owner. 

The excuse in regard to the herb tea, had 
been gotten up to account for her unwelcome 
presence in the kitchen, whither she had gone 
for the purpose of finding a hiding place for her 
treasure. She did not dare keep the money 
about her, nor to leave it in her chamber, lest it 
should be discovered and she disgraced. If, on 
the contrary, it should be found in the kitchen, 
Sambo or Dinah would naturally be supposed 
to have taken it. 

After assuring herself that she was alone, 
Biddy looked the room carefully over, hiding 
the bills first here, then there, but still unsatis- 
fied in regard to their safety. As chance would 
have it, she saw the loosened tile in the hearth, 
and thinking she had discovered just the very 
place best suited to her wants, she dug up the 
earth some inches below the surface, and 
rolling her bills in a bit of Dinah’s red ban- 
danna head-gear, stowed them carefully away, 
restored the earth, replaced the brick, and, con- 
tent at her own craftiness, went back to her 
chamber. 

That night Sambo and Dinah talked over 
their dream again, and, as might be expected, 
they dreamed of nothing but gold, gold, gold, 
and woke up in the morning, wearied out with 
imaginary digging. 

“Dat are makes twice,” said Dinah, “and 
’strue’s you’s a nigger, Sambo, if we dream dat 
dream anudder night, dar no tellin’ what'll go 
for to happen!’ 

The third night the worthy couple lay awake 
until past midnight, talking, wondering if they 
should dream again of the treasure under the 
tile. What could the poor, foolish creatures 
do, when their eyes closed, but keep on think- 
ing? And that was exactly what they did! 

“Wake up, now, Dinah! dis nigger dream 
dat are dream three time, and now dar aint no 
doubt about dat are money, no how!” 

Of course, to their superstitious minds no 
farther proof was wanting, that the treasure 
was indeed there. They went down at once 
to look under the tile, but, strange to say, al- 


though it was scarcely daylight, Biddy was 
there before them. 

“What you in dis kitchen for?’ demanded 
Dinah, with an anger and suspicion entirely 
foreign to her usual good nature. 

“And it’s not to the like of yerself I’ll be 
telling what I’m here for,” returned Biddy, 
quaking all over lest she had been seen bending 
over the tile. 

For one or two days, both Dinah and Biddy 
watched for a chance to peep under the brick, 
each suspicious of the other, and each deter- 
mined that the other should not be left alone in 
the kitchen. 

In the meantime, the gentleman who had 
lost his money in the dressing-room, remem- 
bered where he had last seen his bills, and spoke 
to the Hon. Mr. Nasburton of his loss. 
Suspicion fell upon Biddy. She was asked 
whether she had found the roll of bills, and de- 
clared most emphatically that she had not. 
Now, of course, she was placed between two 
fires. She was watched from above and watched 
from below, and began to have some faint sus- 
picions that her mistress was preparing to 
discharge her. 

Of course it was not possible for Biddy to 
leave, and let the bills remain under the brick, 
so she redoubled her exertions to drive Dinah 
from the kitchen, and as a last resort, hinted to 
her mistress that very possibly Dinah had stolen 
and concealed the money in the kitchen. If 
it was not so, Biddy asked, “‘why should she be 
so altered, and irritable, and unwilling to have 
any one near her?” 

This was a thrust Mrs. Nasburton was not 
prepared to parry. She had been keeping an 
eye on Biddy, to be sure, but she did not once 
imagine Biddy had been equally watchful, and 
had anticipated her movements. 

The suggestion in regard to Dinah took her 
by “surprise, and, therefore, she was the more 
inclined to receive it. The result was, she be- 
came suspicious of all her help, and family 
comfort was at an end. 

“You had better go, to-morrow, Biddy,” said 
Mrs. N., after a day or two of suspense. “I can- 
not keep a girl in my house unless she is above 
suspicion.” 

“Faith, an’ it was mesilf that was jist going 
to tell you that I was to quit! Nobody can say 
a ward against the character of Biddy Mc’Pher- 
son. There’s me trunk and me bandbox, and 
there is me kay; and it’s mesilf that will have 
satisfaction, and I’ll go as far as iver I can!” 

Mrs. Nasburton did not hesitate to turn the 
contents of trunk and bandbox inside out. She 
examined pockets, and bundles tied up in rags, 
and looked into the mattresses; but Biddy was 
too old a rogue to be caught that way. 

Biddy’s last night had come, and it was now 
or never with her. 

About midnight the household was awakened 
by a succession of shrieks and yells, such as had 
never been heard in the Nasburton mansion 


before, and we trust never will be heard there 


again. 
The Hon. Mr. Nasburton rushed down stairs 
with a pistol in one hand, followed by his wife! 
A strange scene met their eyes. 


dear life. 


pans! 


“What's all this noise about?” 


up, too!” 
Quick as a flash, the fingers of the Hon. Mr 


the stolen bills! 


the truth arrived at, after patient investigation 
Biddy was sent to serve out her sentence 
leaving her character at the door of the jail. 








lieve in signs and dream books. 


The tile in 
the hearth had been removed, and the mortar 
scattered here and there, while above it were 
Sambo, and Dinah, and Biddy, grappling for 
A broken chair lay here, a smashed- 
up stool there; the kitchen table had turned a 
somersault, and it seemed to have rained sauce- 


The contending parties paused, panting like 
beasts, when they heard the voice of the master. 


“She’s trying to steal my money!” shouted 
Dinah, rolling her eyes spitefully toward Biddy. 
“Me and my old man dream three times we find 
money under dat are brick; and we watch night 
and day to dig for him; and dat Biddy, dar, she 
sneak round night and day, too; and dis very 
night she skulk down, and dig up dis brick, 
jes’ when my old man war goin’ for to dig it 


Nasburton scooped out the treasure. There it of her feats. 
was, wrapped in a bit of Dinah’s turban, and) «Nony always called her Kate. One day her 
she had already claimed it as hers! They were 


The quick-witted Biddy tried to throw the 
guilt entirely upon Sambo and Dinah, but all 
three were marched off to the court room, and 


Sambo and Dinah, although they lost the 
confidence of their master and mistress, were 
not found guilty of any more serious misde- 
meanor than that of eating too much and too 
late suppers, and of being silly enough to be- 





“La!” said Sambo, when he turned his back 
upon the court room, “Guess dis chile never 
done gone and dream anudder dream three 
nights! Dis comes of marryin’ an old ’oman 
dat knows nuffin but what’s in dream books! 
“Get out, dar, Sambo! Some folks marries 
dem as don’t know nuffin at all!” 

Sambo and Dinah are not the only persons 
in the world who have come to grief through 
the same folly. 


SCS fee ae 
THE KINGDOM OF HOME. 


Dark is the night, aud fitful and drearily 
Rushes the wind like the waves of the sea; 
Little care I, as here I sing cheerily, 
Wife at my side and my baby en knee; 
King, King, crown me the King; 
Home is the Kingdom and Love is the King! 


Flashes the firelight upon the dear faces, 
Dearer and dearer as onward we go; 
Forces the shadow behind us, and places 
Brightness around us with warmth in the glow. 
King, King, crown me the King; 
Home is the Kingdom and Love is the King! 


Flashes the lovelight, increasing the glory, 
Beaming from bright eyes with warmth of the soul, 
Telling of trust and content the sweet story, 
i shadows that over us roll, 
ing, King, crown me the King; 
Home is the Kingdom and Love is the King! 


Richer than miser with perishing tregsure, 
Served with a service no conquest could bring; 
Happy. with fortune that words cannot measure, 
ight-hcarted I on the hearthstone can sing. 
King, King, crown me the King; 
Home is the Kingdom and Love is the King! 
Hearth and Home. 
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For the Companion. 
KATE, KITTY AND CATHARINE, 
Or, Three Girls in One. 

“How many little gimls have you?” asked an 
old gentleman, who was visiting Kitty Clement’s 
father. “I hear several called, and talked of, 
but I have seen only one.” 

“We think we have three, sir,” replied Mr. 
Clement; “but we never see but one of them at a 
time. I buy shoes for one only, and Mrs. Clem- 
ent has the table set for one beside ourselves 
and grandma.” 
“Where do you keep the other two?” asked 
the gentleman, in surprise. 
“We don’t keep them at all,” said the father. 
“They slip out of sight of their own accord; and, 
no matter how much we may want them, only 
one appears at a time.” 
“Which, then, is this?” asked the visitor, 
looking very much puszzled,—“this quiet little 
girl dusting the library.” 
“This is our daughter Catharine; and a dear, 
quiet, sensible little girl she is, too. I can’t see 
what we should do without her. She wipes the 
silver and china, dusts the books, waits on and 
reads to grandma, and is a great help and com- 
fort to everybody.” 
“And what do your other little girls do?” 
asked Mr. Wales, looking more puzzled than 
before. 
“O, each one has her own business,” answered 
the father, smiling. 
“Come, now, my friend,” said the old man, 
“stop jesting, and tell me what you mean; for 
you told me, when riding up from the cars, that 
you had but one daughter.” 
“Well,” replied Mr. Clement, “in reality, as 
the world counts, we have but one; yet, in that 
one are combined the qualities of three ordinary 
children; so we always talk of our three girls. 
“This is the way it first began. We named 
this child ‘Catharine,’ for her dear grandma, 
but called her Kitty, as a pet name; and she 
was always ‘Kitty’ while she was a helpless lit- 
tle thing, needing care,—baby Kitty. 
“By-and-by she grew larger, or ‘high up,’ as 
she said, and began to go out of doors, and run 
off to the neighbors’, and to do mischief. When 
she was about five years old, she had a visit 
from a cousin, who was a perfect little romp. 
This child used to climb fences, and even trees, 
and chase the cows, and tie up the house dog’s 
feet; and once I found her in the stall, trying to 
mount my horse. 
“The little hoyden, of course, imparted some 
of her wisdom and her ambition to my little 
miss, who at once strove to climb, in imitation 


mother sat sewing at a window, when she heard 
a piping voice, in a tree quite near her, -call 
out,— 

“Pm a bird now. I’m going to build me a 
nest, and to have a little mate; and then Pll 
live up here, and never go down any more into 
» | that big old world—no, never!’ 

“My wife looked out eagerly, and soon saw 
the folds of a little blue frock fluttering among 
the branches, as the little wearer crawled care- 
fully from one end of a large limb to the other. 

“ ‘Kitty! Kitty? she cried. ‘Is it possible 





be a bird! 


that’s my darling little Kitty up in a high tree? 


— 


“QO, no, mamma; this is only Kate,’ she said. 


‘I left your dear little “Kitty” under the tree, 


She’ll go in pretty soon, and sit on your lap, 


and be your pet. I’m Kate, the little romp! 
Your sweet Kitty wouldn’t climb rough trees, 


with her pretty blue dress, to build nests, and 

She’d rather be mamma’s dar. 

ling? 

“She had gone quite out of her real self, and 

was acting in a new character. By-and-by she 

came in, very tired with her out-of-door sport, 

and ready to be petted again, and then she was 

‘Kitty.’ 

“One day, not long after this, poor grandma 

had a very ill turn. The doctor ordered perfect 

quiet; and so Mrs. Clement told Kitty she must 

not go up stairs at all. 

“*Can’t I carry up a spoon for her medicine? 

she asked; ‘or fan heron tiptoe? You know 

I’m “Catharine,” up there. When I sit with 

grandma, and learn to knit, she always calls 

me Catharine, because she says that’s a lady’s 

name, and that, when I am good, and quiet, 

useful, I shall be called Catharine. Please, and 
mamma, let me go up, for I’m Catharine to- 
day!’ 

“Well, sir, she was so gentle, and quiet, and 
helpful, in creeping about the room, and up 
and down stairs, that my mother could hardly 
bear her out of her sight. 

“Since that time she has gone by the three 
different names, according to her mood, or her 
employment.” 

That was what Mr. Clement said of his 
daughter when she was twelve years old. She 
is now eighteen, and she is still “three girls in 
one;” still Kitty, Kate and Catharine. 

The idea some people have of a good daugh- 
ter, is of a quiet, sober girl, always cutting 
dresses, making pies, or sweeping carpets. 
That’s what we call a “prosy girl,” of whom 
one would very soon tire. Work is necessary 
and noble in its own place, but it is not every 
thing! 

Kate Clement is a fresh, bright girl, living, 
what time she can spare, out of doors, among 
the birds and flowers. She is ready for a picnic, 
a row on the lake, a berry party, or a game at 
croquet. She can walk five miles, she can row 
her boat, or drive her horse. She is still some- 
thing of a hoyden and a romp! She knows 
every spot where wild flowers grow, even if 
hidden from other eyes. 

She comes home from her revels with nature, 
so fresh and beautiful, that you hope she may 
never appear in either of her other characters 
to you, sure that with no other name can she 
be so lovely as “Kate.” 

But she has ahome. It is alittle heaven to 
her, and she is its light. Once there, she is 
Kitty again, the beloved daughter, sprightly 
and merry, receiving praise and love, and re 
turning it to others. 

She is too big to sit on laps now, so she nes 
tles in the hearts of father and mother, grand- 
mother and brothers. She knows every thing 
the boys don’t know, and is always ready to 
impart her knowledge to them. She reads, and 
repeats what she has read to those who lack 
either the patience or the eyes to read for them- 
selves. 

Her brothers bring all other girls up to her 
as a standard, and think the world has not 
such another! Her parents keep young by 
contact with her youth; and even grandma says 
she feels younger than she did twenty years 
ago! She is, therefore, a good deal of a pet, 
even yet, and is called “Kitty” much of the 
time in the home circle. 

But the days of darkness come to every house- 
hold, and they are many. Sickness often in- 
vades the room of the dear old pilgrim, who 
taught Kitty’s white fingers to knit and to sew. 
Days of pain and nights of weariness are ap- 
pointed her. Failing nature requires great love 
and patience; graces which cannot be purchased 
at a given sum per week. , 

But the Clements, they are not forced to hire 
or to buy love and tender care. They have 4 
Catharine—“St. Catharine,” grandma calls her 
—who moves about noiselessly, as if on wings; 
from whose hand the nauseous draught seems 
less bitter than from any other; a ministering 
child, whose voice is like music, and whose 
touch has almost the power of healing. 

She ministers not only to the aching head, 
but she has cheering words for the tired spirit, 
offering comfort, beth here and beyond. Nor 
is sweet Catharine’s charity confined to home. 
She is the friend of every troubled neighbor, 
and the confidant of many a restless little anes 

Some yood people spend their goodness giv 
ing advice; but Catharine Clement puts her own 
hand to the burdens of others. When Goody 
Jones, at the end of the lane, is “extra wuss 





You’ll fall and break your bones, child!’ 
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dainty to minister to her infirmities, making 
her bed, brushing up her floor, and preparing 
her breakfast, when her daughter is off at work, 
and she unable to do it herself. 
She can read for an hour or two to seven old 
women at the village almshouse, and then cut 
out patchwork for them another hour, without 
feeling that she is a martyr, or asking to be 
canonized for it. 
In her family, the servants in the house, the 
wanderer at the door, the poor in the town, yes, 
even the cats and dogs, find a tender friend in 
this model girl, and yet she is as ready for a 
good time as any of the idle girls, who, when 
not amusing themselves more publicly, dawdle 
about the house with a closed volume of Tenny- 
son in their hand, wishing life were not “‘so stu- 
id!” ‘ 
: This is a beautiful world, and full of enjoy- 
ment for those who seek it aright, and it is a 
false idea, that, to be truly good, one must be 
prosy, and always sober,—old before her time. 
The way to be happy, is to be busy, and useful 
to all around. If your mother has but one 
daughter, you can fill the place of three com- 
mon ones. If she has five daughters, they can 
make themselves equal to fifteen ordinary ones. 
What a lovely house full that would be! 


44> 
<~or 





CATCHING A TARTAR. 


On a bright sunny day, some years ago, 
when the slavers carried on their infamous 
operations with a boldness only equal to their 
success, the English brig Tardy might have 
been seen riding at single anchor off the British 
fort of Accra, a little town on the Gold Coast. 

The day was unusually hot, even for that 
roasting climate. There was not a breath of 
air to temper the fierce rays of the sun. It 
penetrated through the snow-white awnings 
with a power almost insupportable. The pant- 
ing and exhausted crew were assembled in list- 
less groups on the forecastle, longing for the 
slightest breath of air. 

The only sign approaching to activity ap- 
peared in the person of the young officer second 
in command, who, as he slowly paced the quar- 
ter deck, occasionally paused to examine with 
a glass, the low, sandy shore, glistening with 
peculiar brightness, at the foot of the lofty 
range of mountains which form the bold back- 
ground of this part of the coast. 

The Tardy was an old ten-gun brig. She 
had all the bad qualities peculiar to that class 
of vessels, with no redeeming points to recom- 
mend her. 

She was a perfect tub, and a reproach to the 
gallant fellows that belonged to her, who for 
eighteen months had toiled in the vain hope 
that a prize would reward their exertion and 
sufferings on that pestilential coast. 

Hitherto, however, they had been disappoint- 
ed. They had experienced mortifying failure— 
the unfailing result of a trial of speed between 
Her Majesty’s brig and the low, rakish clippers 
of the coast. : 

The officer watched with his telescope the low 
shores of the British, Dutch, and Danish Accra, 
with the determination of allowing not so 
much as a canoe to break the blockade without 
his knowledge. 

His vigilance was rewarded by the appear- 
ance of the commander’s gig, leaving the 
shore. Under the vigorous strokes of her lusty 
crew, she quickly reached the side of the brig, 
bringing on board the commander himself. 
After the bustle incidental to his arrival had 
somewhat subsided, the mate accompanied his 
chief below, whither we will follow. 

“Well, Mr. Winton,” said the commander, as 
soon as they reached the cabin, “I suppose you 
are all ready for tripping as soon as the land- 
breeze makes its appearance. The canoes con- 
taining the cart-wheels and grass will be along- 
tide Within an hour,” continued he, without 
Roticing his junior’s bow of assent; “and then 
~ Sooner we are off the better.” 

— hear of there being any vessels in 

ers about to sail, sir?’ inquired the 
mate, 

“yy, . 
meet ra certain,” replied the lieutenant. 

Pk r think, from what I heard, that the 
hell be a ready for sea; so, possibly, we 
hee.” off the Bonny just in time to interc>;* 


« 
Pi, we shall, sir. It is vexatious to be 
Ys returning into port empty-handed.” 
ho Some further conversation relative to 
wh saa capture of the Vecua—a well- 
Spanish slave-schooner—the two officers 
the ata where they saw several of 
brig, look; conets slowly approaching the 
- lg more like moving haystacks than 
te African canoes. 


freight caused a good deal of wonder among 
the hands. 

“Well,” said an old salt, “I ’spects this is 
about the rummiest go as ever was see’d on 
this here part of the coast. I wonder what the 
skipper’s agoing to do with all this here dun- 
nage.” 

“Why, turn the hooker into a farmyard for 
monkeys and alligators, and thatch her in for 
a full due,” suggested a surly topman, who felt 
too sore on their ill success to be in any humor 
for joking. 

“And make you Jemmy Ducks. Eh, Bill?” 
said the first speaker, who was captain of the 
forecastle. ‘“What’s the use of growling like a 
bear with a sore head? When”—— 

“Come, come, shipmate,” cried the incensed 
topman; “gather in the slack of your jaw. I’m 
no croaker; but mind what I says’”—— 

The rest of the sentence was lost through the 
interruption of the officer of the deck, who 
sharply ordered the men to attend to their 
duty. In silence the remainder of the novel 
cargo was hoisted on board, much to the 
amusement of every one who was engaged in 
the operation. 

During the afternoon all hands were busily 
engaged, in stowing the hay-stacks in so curi- 
ous a way, that by sunset they had completely 
altered the outward appearance of the brig. 
No one who saw her leave the anchorage under 
a rattling land-breeze, would have imagined 
her to be the same vessel which a few hours be- 
fore had been lazily riding on the glassy sea. 

The greater portion of the long, thick grass 
that had been brought on board, was made up 
into bundles, and stowed on the booms. The 
remainder of it was used for covering the 
coach-wheels, which, being made fast horizon- 
tally in the chains outside the vessel, gave her 
more the appearance of an overladen trader 
than an English cruiser. 

The foretop-gallant-mast and flying jib-boom 
were now got on board, and a short maintop- 
gallant-mast sent up instead of the lofty spar 
she always carried abaft. This, with an old 
and patched suit of sails cautiously reefed, 
made the disguise complete. 

All sail was made for the cruising-ground, 
which was reached shortly afterwards. 

About noon of the eighth day after leaving 
Accra, the Tardy being then off the entrance 
to the Bonny River, but out of sight of land, 
the look-out aloft reported a sail on the port- 
bow. 

This announcement caused the greatest de- 
light on board the brig, as she had remained in 
that locality, in the expectation that one or 
more of the slavers known to be up the river 
were about to descend and would make their 
appearance. 

As well as could be ascertained from the dis- 
tance, the stranger was a long, low, rakish 
schooner, evidently a Guineaman, and no 
doubt one of the gentlemen with whom the 
Tardys desired a more intimate acquaintance. 
One thing was very plain, she had little or no 
wind. What there was of it, however, was 
fair for her running out from the land, giving 
her the weather-gauge of the Tardy. This, so 
far, was just what the officer of the brig wished, 
as it allowed the slaver the option of speaking 
them, if so disposed. 

In about an hour from the time she was re- 
ported, the Tardy, by a succession of short 
tacks, apparently with the intention of working 
up for the entrance of the Bonny, had arrived 
within four or five miles of the slaver. The 
cutter was lazily forging ahead, under the in- 
fluence of a light breeze, apparently without 
the least idea of there being danger in her path. 
From the tops of the brig, a number of negro 
heads could be seen, evidently taking their 
constitutional—a sure proof that their masters 
were engaged in no lawful commerce, and that 
the schooner was what all hands on board the 
Tardy had expected, and in truth hoped. 
“They must surely intend to board us, as 
they do not alter their course,” said the com- 
mander. 

“Shew them the colors, Mr. Winton,” con- 
tinued that officer; “perhaps the sight of the 
old flag may tempt them to pay us a visit.” 
The British ensign was soon waving from the 
Tardy’s peak, but the schooner did not deign 
to show hers in reply. 

In the meanwhile, both vessels gradually ap- 
proached each other. The crew of the Tardy, 
with the exception of a few of the old, steady 
hands, who were disguised in red flannel shirts, 
were lying down at their quarters. They were 
out of sight, ready at a moment’s notice to use 
with hearty good-will the guns that were 
screened from the sight by the closed ports, 
Jokes were flying about in plenty, as the 





their arrival alongside, their strange 


in anticipation of the golden lining with which 
they would soon be furnished. 

The last tack made by the Tardy—in as slov- 
enly a manner as possible—placed the schooner 
about half a mile to windward. As she still 
appeared to be without the least suspicion of 
having so formidable an antagonist in her vi- 
cinity, the excitement on board Her Majesty’s 
brig, from the captain to the cabin-boy, became 
almost paingul. 

After a short pause, the suspense was relieved 
by the gaudy flag of Spain being seen slowly 
ascending to the main peak of the slaver, and 
immediately followed by a noisy summons from 
her foremost gun for the Tardy to heave-to. 

“Now we have the rogues!” exclaimed the 
commander. ‘Up mainsail—square the main- 
yard,” were the rapid orders. ‘Don’t hurry 
there, lads,” he continued; “we must not alarm 
them just yet. Belay, there—belay,” was the 
final order before the Tardy became stationary 
to await quietly the result. 

Onward came the beautiful schooner, grace- 
fully bending under the lively breeze, perfectly 
unconscious of the reception that awaited her. 

As she slightly altered her course to pass un- 
der the Turdy’s stern, a crowd of impatient 
desperadoes were seen clustering the gangways, 
ready to pounce upon their expected prey. 

Too late, however, they perceived their error; 
when rounding-to under the lee of the royal 
cruiser, a formidable battery shewed itself to 
their astonished gaze, instead of the terrified 
crew of a defenceless trader. : 

On becoming aware of their position, the 
ruffians were at first too much bewildered to pay 
any attention to the cruiser’s summons for 
them to surrender; but a messenger, in the 
shape of a 82-pound shot, soon brought them 
to their bearings, when, seeing all chance of es- 
cape perfectly hopeless, the colors of the slaver 
were hauled down. 

A boat’s crew from the Tardy, under the 
command of the senior mate, was soon in pos- 
session of the prize, which, as had been antiei- 
pated, proved to be the Vecua, a splendid craft 
of about 200 tons, manned by as desperate a set 
of scoundrels as were ever bound together by 
the ties of crime. 

The greater portion of them were sent on 
board the Tardy; the remainder, as well as 
the living freight, numbering 270 slaves, were 
retained on board the Vecua, which shortly af- 
terwards sailed in charge of the prize-crew for 
Sierra Leone, leaving her captors diligently 
cruising, in the hope of winning further laurels. 
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WILD CATS---THEIR COURAGE 
AND FEROCITY. 


Of all living creatures, probably the most fe- 
rocious and destructive is the common wild 
cat. 

The fox, though he prefers flesh, feeds will- 
ingly on grapes, and, when hungry, devours 
vegetable produce of many other kinds, with an 
avidity that disproves repugnance. The wea- 
sel, though more sanguinary than the fox, has 
been known, nevertheless, though in the midst 
of living plunder, to feed, for days together, 
from the remains of a dead horse. 

The wild cat, on the contrary, will have bleed- 
ing flesh; and it is only actual famine that will 
make him eat prey not captured*by himself 
and torn ative by his own claws. 

The fox, on securing a living animal, kills it 
instantly by a dexterous shake. The wild cat 
seizes by the neck a hare as large and heavy as 
himself, and, grasping it firmly with his claws, 
begins by gnawing off its ears alive; he then 
eats gradually downwards from the skull. 

He hunts chiefly at night, in silence and se- 
curity. The nestling squirrel wakes in his 
claws, an expiring captive. The crouching 
quail sleeps on, till seized in turn by the noise- 
less ravisher of her unconscious mate. No kind 
of attainable prey comes amiss to him. 

Having regard to his diminutive size, the 
strength of the wild cat is little short of pro- 
digious. Scarcely less so is his astonishing 
agility. Devastation is, indeed, the fittest term 
employable for conveying a just idea of his 
depredations. Rabbits rapidly disappear from 
neighborhoods infested with wild cats. 

In the fold and farm-yard, their ravages are 
incalculably more serious than those of the fox. 
Nor are the finny tribes secure from the attacks of 
these marauders. If other prey cannot be found, 
the wild cat watches by a brook, with all the 
patience and immobility of the bittern, and sel- 
dom fails to secure the incautious fish that ven- 
tures within reach of his determined claws. 
The habits of the wild cat are solitary. Un- 
less brought together by hazard, it is seldom 
that two are to be seen in company. It 
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year, when the males may be heard caterwaul- 
ing after the manner of domestic cats. It in no 
way resembles the familiar concert on the roofs 
athome. The sound, if heard, will be remem- 
bered, for it is difficult to conceive a more mys- 
terious concourse of strange notes. The pre-~ 
vailing sound is that of a deep, unearthly moan, 
suggesting vague terrors, and quite capable of 
disconcerting a superstitious mind. 

Man excepted, and occasionally the lynx, the 
eagle is the only deadly foe to these ferocious 
little quadrupeds. In open fight, the wild cat 
would prove at least a match for most other 
animals and birds of prey. 

When attacked by the golden eagle, he can- 
not defend himself. His enemy is unseen, and 
the first intimation the creature has is a disa- 
bling grip in the throat and loins, followed by 
total darkness, caused by the shrouding round 
him of the eagle’s wings, or clse by a compul- 
sory flight upwards, as the eagle bears him off 
to some high summit beyond the clouds. 

The essential distinctions between the wild 
cat and the tame, are marked sufficiently. As 
a rule, the wild cat is the larger animal, and 
incomparably the more powerful. His tail, 
which is larger and more bushy, is invariably 
annulated, and tipped with black; it also pre- 
serves its thickness throughout the whole length, 
instead of tapering to a point, as is the case with 
most of the domestic species. 

Another distinction is the richer fur, the more 
abundant whisker, the larger teeth, and yellow 
throat. But the most striking contrast is in 
the eyes. All cats have savage-looking eyes; 
but those of tame cats, savage as they are, are 
mere boiled peas compared with those of wild 
ones. One would imagine no other eyes could 
fix the stare of the wild cat without giving way. 
It seems a kind of liquid ferocity frozen stiff. 
Rage, hatred and cruelty appear condensed in 
one inexorable glare. No one in his senses 
would think of asking the wild cat a favor. 

Unless taken in earliest kittenhood, the wild 
cat is wholly irreclaimable in captivity. Gentle 
treatment is utterly wasted on his savage will. 
He remains to the last wild, suspicious, sullen; 
ever ready to tear the hand that feeds him, and 
resenting no less the approach of kindness than 
the intrusions of aggressive curiosity. 

The courage of the wild cat is, undeniably, of 
the highest and most distinguished order. He 
is prudent as well as courageous. In conflict 
with dogs or men, he is never the aggressor, 
and, when assailed by numbers, he usually en- 
deavors to escape; but he speedily grows fear- 
less with the approach of peril, and becomes in 
turn a determined and desperate assailant. 

The combat is at all times dangerous and ex- 
citing, and many occasions are on record of a 
tragical termination of the strife. 

In the neighborhood of Givry a wild cat had 
for some time haunted a pond, where it had 
been observed watching eels from the locks of 
an abandoned mill. 

Adjoining the mill was an old building, which 
had been formerly used for housing corn. Into 
this building the wild cat had been traced, in 
company with a tame one, with whom it had 
contracted an alliance. 

The alarm was given, and the maire of the 
village, accompanied by all his staff, had shortly 
surrounded the building with dogs and cart- 
whips, the maire and his son having each a 
double-barrelled gun. 

The tame cat bolted immediately, and, in less 
than a minute, was caught and strangled by 
the dogs. The wild one lay close, and refused 
to stir, notwithstanding the hooting of the men, 
and the deafening cracks of the cartwhips. 

It was feared, from his persevering quiescence, 
that he had effected an escape through some 
unguarded hole; but, on examination, it ap- 
peared the holes were all stopped, and that 
there was no issue possible, excepting that of 
the open window, through which the tame one 
had just passed. 

The door was then part opened, and a terrier 
introdueed. The dog began immediately sniff- 
ing about, and, after scouring once or twice 
round the floor of the building, stood barking 
furiously, with his gaze intent upon the rafters. 

Still the cat lay motionless, fixing the dog 
with its savage eyes, and evidently waiting to 
outsit the danger. 

The maire’s son then squeezed threugh the 
half-open door, and, calling to his friends out- 
side, was preparing to dislodge the cat, when, 
suddenly, regardless of the dog, it flew down 
like a fury, and, fixing its claws in the young 
man’s head and neck-tie, seized him fiercely by 
the under lip. 

All was now howl and scuffle. Dogs and 
men rushed to the rescue, and, in the midst of 
the confusion, the cat escaped into a tree. 





iz somewhat otherwise in the spring of the 


Here a shot brought it headlong to the ground, 
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where, after a furious fight, it required the in- 
terference of the men to prevent its being torn 
to pieces by the dogs. 

The maire’s son was gravely wounded. His 
lip was swollen and lacerated, his face and head 
torn severely, and a vein opened in his throat, 
in spite ef the thickness of his tie. 

He was removed to his home immediately, 
and surgical aid procured; but his recovery cost 
him a month’s seclusion, and a long interval of 
feverish anxiety, lucky at last to escape with 
his life, and a scar two inches long. 

Another incident shows the wild cat in mor- 
tal combat with another animal, no less re- 
nowned for valor, and which, on the occasion 
cited, divided with him equally the honors of 
the day. This occurred in the north of Ireland, 
where a sportsman, ferreting for rabbits, was 
witness of an unexpected and exciting combat. 

The ferret had scarcely disappeared in the 
entrance of an earth, when an unusual scuffle 
announced a surprise below ground. 

The sound, by degrees, approached the sur- 
face, and just afterwards a cat dashed out, 
dragging with him the ferret, firmly fastened 
on his neck. Once outside, the two animals 
redoubled their efforts; each one striving for 
the other’s life, and each exerting to the utmost 
his instinctive deadliness. 

The cat gnashed and raved, rending the fer- 
ret’s breast with cruel claw-wounds. The ferret, 
calm and exasperating, kept to the one deadly 
gripe which had begun the battle. No shock, 
no provocation, could persuade him to unlock 
those once-closed jaws; and, doubtless, with a 
foe less cruelly armed, though twice the weight, 
his grim tactics would prevail at last. 

But here his power failed him through loss 
of blood; and, when he dropped from his antag- 
onist, he was quite unable to stand. 

The sportsman, anxious for the event, stood 
motionless on the spot from which he had wit- 
nessed the combat, merely holding his piece in 
readiness to fire, in case the cat should offer to 
attack him. 

The precaution was needless. On being lib- 
erated by the ferret, the cat moved off for a few 
paces, and then stood perfectly still, with its 
head bent downwards, and its muzzle resting 
on the ground. Things lasted thus for several 
minutes, till the sportsman, observing the cat’s 
eyes to turn dim, took the symptom as conclu- 
sive, and approached with some impatience. 

On this, the cat shuffled off towards the earth; 
and the sportsman, fearing to lose it under- 
ground, shot it at the entrance of the hole. He 
was consequently unable to affirm that the cat, 
in its dire combat with the ferret, had, or had 
not, received a mortal wound. There was no 
doubt as to those it had inflicted; when taken 
up by its owner, the ferret was quite dead. 


co te 


RIGHTS OF NATIONS. 

Much has been said of late years, about the 
right of this or that nation, to recognize the 
existence of rebels in this or that other nation, 
to be acknowledged as a government. 

One reason for the interest thus created, is to 
be found in the occurrence of our civil war, 
which was closed less than five years ago, and 
the disputes concerning which, have been kept 
alive by the existence of the Alabama claims. 

Another reason is, that a part of the popula- 
tion of Cuba are in arms, endeavoring to throw 
off the yoke of Spain, and to make a nation of 
their island; and they ask of our government 
that it will acknowledge them as belligerents, 
and in that way confer upon them a certain 
standing in the world, and certain rights of 
war. 

The Spaniards insist that our government 
should do nothing of the kind, and even 
threaten to declare war against us, should we 
comply with the request of the Cubans. Our 
government does not mean to comply with that 
request. 

Many Americans that think whenever a re- 
bellion occurs in a country against royal rule, 
or in favor of freedom, we, as a republic, 
and as a free country, ought to recognize the 
rebels, who are quite likely to have right on 
their side, just as our revolutionary ancestors 
were called “rebels,” and yet were engaged in 
fighting for a just cause. ‘ 

This is an amiable mistake. Our country 
has no right to recognize men who are in arms 
against an established government, no matter 
what may be their reason for taking up arms, 


until they shall have established a regular 


government, and have proved their power to 


contend, with an approach to equality, against 


their foes. 


This country must act according to the usage 
of nations, and the usage of nations is, to wait 


edged the American nation. 


help themselves, before granting them any 
help. 

France, it is true, acknowledged the inde- 
pendence and nationality of the United States, 
in the year 1778, more than five years before 
the war of the American Revolution was closed, 
by a treaty of peace between the United States 
and Great Britain. 

But France did not acknowledge the United 
States until after they had been at war with 
Great Britain for almost three years, and had 
repeatedly defeated the British forces. 

The war between Great Britain and this 
country began in the spring of 1775; and it 
was in the winter of 1778 that France acknowl- 


In the interval, the Americans had driven 
the English out of Boston, had captured the 
army commanded by Gen. Burgoyne, had 
won victories at Trenton, and Princeton, and 
elsewhere, and had in various ways showed 
their ability to maintain their existence as a 
nation. France only admitted a fact when 
she acknowledged us asa people fully organ- 
ized, and endowed with national life. 
The Cubans have done nothing of the kind, 
and hence we cannot acknowledge them. Were 
we to acknowledge them, we should imitate the 
bad conduct of England and France in ac- 
knowledging our rebels as belligerents at the 
very beginning of their rebellion, and before 
they had done any thing calculated to show 
that they were capable of making war on equal 
terms with the United States. As we have 
condemned the conduct of England and France, 
it becomes us to avoid any imitation of it. 
——_—_—_—_+o+—__ -——- 
For the Companion. 
THE FIRST PARTY. 

“A party, are you going to have a party, 
child?” exclaimed Aunt Jane. 
“Yes, aunt, and why do you sigh so?” asked 
Minnie, her, niece, pausing in the act of cross- 
ing the parlor. “You don’t think it wicked te 
give a party, do you?” 
“No, dear,” replied the woman, .with her 
smile, “but I was sighing because the words 
brought to my mind the first and only party 
I ever had.” 
“Well, what happened? Did you have a nice 
time? Why did you never have another?” 
Aunt Jane was pale. It seemed as if some 
sad scene passed before her, for she folded her 
hands, and her eyes assumed that look that al- 
ways touches the heart. 
“I was thinking, thinking,” she added. “I 
never like to think of that dreadful time, and 
yet sometimes it all passes before me.” 
“Dreadful!” Minnie came and curled herself 
at her aunt’s feet. “Tell me about it. Who was 
Annie?” 
“She was an angel, dear. One of those sweet 
creatures whose lives seem almost the incarna- 
tion of virtue and beauty. Many a one have I 
heard say that Annie did not seem fit for this 
world. 
“In the first place, she possessed unusual 
beauty, but she was never vain. She did not 
seem to know that her cheeks were like rose- 
petals, and her forehead like the purest alabas- 
ter; that her eyes were .soft and bright, and 
blue as heaven; that in every way she was ex- 
quisite. Inever saw her at the mirror, fash- 
ioning her hair. It was always put back, quite 
plain, and she looked all the more beautiful 
in the very simplicity of her attire. 

“T can see her face now, always cheerful and 
attractive, but there is one other way in which 
I hold her in my heart; the picture of her at 
prayer. Kneeling in her white dress, her hands 
clasped in the chair, her head bent back, her 
face transfused by the very light of the world 
beyond, how shall I express to you how beauti- 
ful she was? 

“T have never loved any one asI loved her. 
She seemed to me to be in some way set apart, 
and when I learned that she had promised to 
be Brother Edward’s wife, my joy was equalled 
by my astonishment. I should as soon have 
thought of a spirit marrying, and going about 
the common, ordinary duties of life. 

“T was only fifteen, she was seventeen. 


us. I wanted to give her a surprise. 


the conservatory.’ 


wealthy man, he was able to gratify all my de 
sires; which were ambitious enough. 





and see whether rebels are strong enough to 


“I had never had a party and my father 
promised me one. It was to take place on the 
evening Annie was expected to come and visit 


“¢And let it bea grand party, papa,’ I said, 
‘with colored lamps in the gardens, and a band 
of music, and supper in the room leading to 


“As it was to be my first party, of course he 
yielded to me in every thing, and being a 


the foreground of all my pleasure; her dear, 
beautiful face, when she should see the house 
lighted up, and me all in white, and hear the 
music greeting her. 
“‘Isn’t it almost time for the train? was my 
constant query, and I was not satisfied till Ed- 
ward made his appearance; then I knew he was 
going to meet Annie. I kissed him as he left 
the door. 
“Don’t tell Annie,’ I cried, and he laughed 
back an answer. Then I walked about the 
rooms, brilliant with gas, and crimson and 
gold, a long and lovely vista, and waited impa- 
tiently for the sound that should herald my 
friend’s arrival. My father came in, and held 
me at arm’s length, smiling. 
“T dressed early,’ I said, ‘because I thought 
Annie would need my help, and there is the 
whistle.’ I sprang to the window in high 
spirits. 
“The shrill whistle of escaping steam sound- 
ed fast and furious. It was pleasant music to 
me, but papa said it seemed unusually loud, 
and stepped out, hurriedly, on the piazza. 
“«That’s in honor of my party!’ I said, every 
shrill escape adding to my pleasure. And then 
I went out, and saw by my father’s countenance 
that he was troubled. It frightened me, and 
he led me in, trying to soothe me. 
“Ttis nothing, I hope, only there may be 
two trains—hark! what is that? I sprang up, 
full of that subtle apprehension that forebodes 
coming evil. All at once a cloud seemed to 
come before my sight, and I felt chilled through 
and through. Quick steps, almost flying, 
sounded nearer. Edward rushed in, deadly 
pale. He had no hat on, his hair was blown in 
disorder about his forehead. 
“Planks, doors, blinds, any thing, every 
thing that can be got at!’ he cried, hoarsely. 
‘Don’t speak to me now, child;’ for I had 
thrown my arms about him—‘there’s been an 
accident—O! what a sight to see and live!’ 
I tried to speak Annie’s name, but could not; 
I thought for a moment I was dying, there wus 
such a terrible stricture in my throat, and I 
was so cold. 
‘Have all the beds, and whatever else you 
can, down stairs,’ said Edward. ‘I told them to 
bring the wounded here. You’ll have your 
hands full, father—you’d better not go back 
with me. Jane, child, be brave; tell the ser- 
vants what to do.’ 
“For a minute I clung to him, speechless; it 
seemed as if the words would not come, but 
presently I articulated Annie’s name. 
“ *Yes, dear, Annie was on the train, that is, 
she was expected, God grant she may have been 
detained. Ido not hope for it, however,’ and 
then he gave a strong cry, and rushed from the 
house. 
“Your grandfather was a doctor, you know, 
and he hastened to his office to prepare what 
was needed. I gave orders to the servants, 
who were stripping the beds, and spreading 
cotton and woollen cloths over the carpets and 
lounges, improvising cots everywhere, with 
white faces and trembling hands. Father was 
the only one who was calm; his profession made 
him so, I suppose, and I tried to follow his ex- 
ample. 
“You had better go up stairs, my poor 
child;’ he said, turning to me; ‘either there, 
and lock yourselfin, or go up to your Aunt 
Mary’s.’ 
“ ‘No,’ I said, resolutely, ‘I would not run 
away, like a coward.’ And then I cried out, 
‘O! what an end to my expected pleasure!’ 
and sobbed as if my heart would break. My 
father held me in his arms for a moment, and 
then quietly advised me to change my dress. 
“T went to my room, full of agonized dread 
and doubts. When I returned, what a sicken- 
ing contrast between the gleaming lights, the 
muffied carpets and covered furniture! Out- 
side, voices and footsteps were approaching. 
With a sensation of fear that I had never felt 
before, I threw open the doors. The first body 
was that of a man, his long gray hair floating 
over his features, that were slowly whitening 


around. 


terrible picture. 


lounge. 
“ ‘Not dead!’ I cried. 


and sharpening. Then, one after another, the 
mournful burdens were brought in and deposited 
The air was filled with moans; the 
broad glare of the gaslight disclosed many a 


“At last Edward came; I had been longing to 
see him. But there was another with him, and 
between them they bore a sad, sad burden. I 
did not need to look the second time at my 
brother’s rigid face and tearless eyes. I knew 
whose was that form laid tenderly on the 


“She looked so natural, not a wound, not a 
scar, the heavenly face had been spared, the 


fell in gleaming waves all over her breast, and 
there was a smile on the yet red lips. 

“O, what would I have given in that moment 
to recall her to life. I knelt down and wound 
my arms about her dear form, and kissed and 
talked to her. I felt as if God had punished me 
in taking her away. Iwas angered, humiliated, 
Pale, and calm, and tearless,—I could shed no 
tears,—I left the dear body there; my services 
were required for the living.” 

“Where is my baby? cried one woman, who 
had not many moments to live. 

“Sleeping, madam—sleeping sweetly and— 
safe,’ my father said. The woman smiled; it 
seemed to me I had never seen such a smile be- 


fore. 

“ ‘Papa,’ I whispered, ‘you said it was sleep- 
ing safe.’ 
“‘And it is, my dear,’ he answered, softly; 
‘why distress the dying mother? She will meet 
her babe in less than an hour.’ 
“But why should I linger over the sad details? 
Suffice it to say that the night of my first party 
was one never to be forgotten. For a long time 
T could not think of it without nervous tremb- 
lings; but in the end, good came from seeming 
evil. Iwas led to reflect on the uncertainty of 
life. Existence never looked to me, after that, 
as it had before. Edward and I had both been 
very thoughtless and very worldly. Trouble 
had never shown her gloomy face at our doors; 
mirth, and laughter, and content sufficed; but 
now the picture of Annie’s blameless life, the 
memory of her heavenly conversation, the recol- 
lection of her saintly eyes upturned to heaven 
in prayer, were constant incentives to something 
better. I could not rest till I found the peace 
she had so often talked of, and which [ am sure 
was hers in the moment of death.” 
“And Uncle Edward never married ?” 
“No, dear, and never will. He carries that 
sweet face next his heart, and sometime I will 
let you see it, though it gives only a faint idea 
of her loveliness.” 
“T shall think of this at my party,” said Min- 
nie. 
“Only in that way that shall lead you to set 
your heart on things above, dear,” murmured 
her aunt, with a kiss. 


<> 





QUEER NAMES. 


Fine names do not always boast of a fine ori- 
gin. There are two names, one Scotch, and the 
other English, that illustrate this remark. 

The name of Howard is considered the finest 
in the English language. It is the name of the 
Duke of Norfolk, who is head of the Howards, 
and there are many high families that bear the 
name in England. 

Of the titles that have been, or still are, borne 
by Howards, a few may be mentioned, as Nor- 
folk, Suffolk, Northampton, Eppingham, Sur- 
rey and Arondel. Almost every grade of the 
English peerage—perhaps we should say every 
grade—has been borne by Howards, or is so 
borne. : 

Yet this name is said to-be nothing but Hog- 
ward, the word becoming Howard by dropping 
the g. So that, if this account of the name's 
origin be true, the first Howard was nothing 
but a hog-keeper, or swine-herd; a very respect 
able and useful calling, but not regarded as no- 
ble, in any age, or in any land. 

The name is said to have been known in Eng- 
land before the Norman conquest, which is 
likely enough, for the Saxons had great droves 
of swine, and ate a great deal of pork. 

Pope has said really low persons could not be 
ennobled by “all the blood of all the Howards;” 
a remark that shows how noble the Howards 
were considered in his time; and their nobility 
has not been lessened since that time. But their 
common ancestor had much to do with pork. 
He was the man that raised the pigs that were 
converted into chops, cheeks, hams, shoulders, 
spare-ribs, souse and sausages. 

Some writers have labored hard to find an 
other origin for Howard, but with no great sue 
cess. They should be content with the present 
greatness and respectability of the name, which 
are beyond question, as it is borne by thousands 
of persons, who are noble, and rich, and famous, 
and good. 

rhere is no finer Scotch name than Cameron. 
It is the name of one of the noblest and best 
known of the historical Highland clans, which 
has, among the list of its chiefs, the Lochiel of 
both history and poetry, and his ancestor, the 
famous Sir Evan Dhu Cameron, who fought 8 
well at Killiecrankie. ; 

This name is a favorite one with novelists, 
who have given it to their heroes and heroines 
very freely. We could mention a score of such 








“How happy I was! and Annie’s face was in 


long, beautiful tresses, escaped from her net, 


persons, were it necessary. 
Yet Cameron means Wry-nose. So that this 
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fne name must have been, originally, a nick- 

name, and must have been given in derision, as 

pany other names were given, that have become 
table, or honored, or great. 

The Roman names, in most instances, were 
yery sonorous ; and yet those names often had 
very queer origins. “The ancient Romans,” 
ays Mr. Lower, “like ourselves, had many 
family names implying something defective or 
-eraceful. Their Plauti, Pandi, Vari, Scauri 
and Tuditani, would have been with us the 
Splay-foots, the Bandy-legs, the In-knees, the 
Cjub-foots, and the Hammer-heads! The mean- 
ness of the origin of some of the patrician fam- 
ilies was hinted at in theirnames. The illus- 
trious Fabii derived their name from being 
excellent cultivators of beans, and the Pisones 
theirs from their having improved the growth 
ofpeas. The Suilti were descended and denom- 
inated from a swine-herd, the Bubulei from a 
cow-herd, and the Porci from a hog-butcher! 
Strabo would have been with us a Mr. Squintum, 
Naso, (Ovid) a Mr. Bignose, and Publius, the pro- 
pretor, 8 Mr. Snubnose. Cincinnatus, and the 
curly poll of the Dainty Daire of Scottish song, 
are, strange to say, identical ideas. The modern 
Italians are not more courteous than their an- 
cestors of ‘old Rome,’ in the names they give 
to some families: as, for instance, Malatesla, 
Chuckle-head; Boceanigra, black-muzzled; Por- 
cina, ahog; and Gozzi, Chubby chops.” 

The moral is, if you have a fine name, do not 
be proud of it. If a poor one, remember that 
you can make it a good one by good conduct. 
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DISARMED. 

When Elizabeth Fry, the Quakeress, eminent 
for her benevolence, sought to enter the court 
of the Newgate prison, where the vile women 
were confined, the keepers expostulated with 
her. They besought her not to expose herself 
te the crowd of wretches, who required strong 
men to keep them in order; but she, trusting in 
the power of kindness and gentleness, ordered 
the warden to unlock the door, and let her enter 
alone. By her persuasive words, she quieted the 
miserable women, and was the means of reform- 
ing hundreds. The following incident related 
of Mr. Pillsbury, the warden of the Albany 
penitentiary, shows what courage and kindness 
may do with even the most hardened of men. 


There is a true story of a convict who threat- 
ened to kill “old Pillsbury, the first chance he 
got.” The fellow was a barber, and was em- 
ployed in the prison barber shop. 

Pillsbury, when he heard of the threat, went 
to the shop, sat down in a chair, removed his 
cravat and collar, bared his neck, and called to 
the convict to come and shave him. 

The man turned pale, and hesitated. “Come 
quick,” cried Pillsbury. 

The man shaved him without a scratch, in 
silence, but under great agitation. 

“Why did you not cut my throat, when you 
had the chance?” demanded Pillsbury, some 
- afterwards, having called the convict 
aside. 

“How could I?” stuttered the man; “I could 
not hurt you, when you put yourself in my 
hands, in that way, sir.” 

The warden spoke kindly to him, and exhort- 
ed and encourazed him to good behavior; and 
the convict, under Pillsbury’s management, be- 
came, from being one of the most intractable 
and savage, one of the mildest and most trusted 
of the prisoners; and, when his term expired, 
Was set free, a thoroughly reformed man. 
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HOW BOYS GET ON. 
If one expects to get on in life and meet with 








eminent success, he must be ready to be useful 


ata pinch, and adapt himself te any emergency. 
Here is a good illustration : 


A few years ago, a large drug firm in this city 
advertised for boy. Next day the store was 
Tonged with applicants, among them a queer- 
looking little fellow, accompanied by a woman, 
Who proved to be his aunt, in lieu of faithless 
parents, by whom he had been abandoned. 

king at this little waif, the merchant in the 


th 
k 


Store promptly said : 


too small. 


“I know he is small,” said the woman, “but 


is willing and faithful.” 


Was a twinkle in the boy’s eyes which 
ate merchant think again. A partner in 
firm volunteered to remark that he “did not 
See what they wanted of such a boy—he wasn’t 


than a pint of cider.” 


ut after consultati was se 
work on the boy wa t to 


wae days later a call was made on the boys 

store for some one to stay all night. The 
Prompt response ef the little fellow contrasted 
with the reluctance of others. In the mid. 
of the night the merchant looked in to see if 
hi in the store, and presently discov- 
ag Youthful protege busy scissoring labels. 

at are you d: ing?” said he; “I did not tell 


well 
dle 


Was richt 


You to work nights.” 


Ini know you did not tell me to, but I thought 


t as well be doing something. 


@ morning the cashier got orders to 


t boy’s wages, for he is willing.” 


n’t take him; places all full; besides, he is 


wild beasts passed through the streets, and very 
naturally all hands in the store rushed to wit- 
ress the spectacle. A thief saw his opportuni- 
ty, and entered at the rear door to seize some- 
thing, butin a twinkling found himself firmly 
clutched, by the diminutive clerk aforesaid, and, 
after a struggle, was captured. Not only was a 
robbery prevented, but valuable articles taken 
from other stores were recovered. 

When asked by the merchant why he stayed 
behind to watch when all others quit their work, 
the reply was, “You told me never to leave the 
store when others were absent, andI thought 
’d stay.” 

Orders were immediately given once more, 
“Double that boy’s wages; he is willing and 
faithful.” 

To-day that boy is getting a salary of $2,500, 
next January will become a member of the 

rm. 
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NEW YORE BOYS. 


New York city is a hard place for boys to grow 
up in. If leading citizens gamble in the rooms of 
the gold and stock brokers, it is not surprising 
that boys take to stealing. And if judges allow 
themselves to be bribed by rich men, itis no 
wonder that: boys have some contempt for 
courts. But the following incident shows how 
boys there are preparing for the gallows: 


In New York, as a lady was walking down 
Eighth Avenue, two young thieves made a grab 
for her watch chain, a piece of jewelry worth 
$150, and succeeded in getting possession of it. 
The lady held on to her watch and seized one 
of the young ruffians, but the scamp beat her so 
severely that she was forced to let him go. 
Subsequently they were both arrested and on 
~, next morning arraigned before Justice 
ge. 

The youngest of this brace of rogues was a 
precocious little villain. He quizzed the clerk 
of the court, insulted the witnesses, and endeav- 
ored to bully the Judge. The chief witness 
against the boys was a little Jewish girl. 
This circumstance was seized upon by the im- 
pudent young rascal as a point for his defence, 
which he conducted as follows, according to the 
Commercial : 
“Look o’ here, Judge,” said he, “are you 
agoin’ to take that girl’s evidence against us? 
Why, she don’t know the nature of an oath— 
she don’t. She can’t swear—she can’t. Why, 
if Joe and me was afore Dowling he’d discharge 
us in a minute—he would. He knows some- 
thing—he does; but I knew just how it would be 
if they brought us here.” 
On his companion trying to interfere, the 
youngster “shut him up” with the sage remark, 
“You jest keep still—lI’ve been up before,” a fact 
not to be doubted. He gave his age as “‘twelve, 
goin’ on thirteen;” and when Judge Dodge per- 
sisted in committing them, he sagely remarked, 
“Never mind, Joe, we won’t be there long; 
McCunn will give us a writ. That’s the way I 
zot out afore!’ 

With which consolatory reflection he walked 
coolly off. 

a. 


THE SEVEN WONDERS. 
The ancient world had its seven wonders, 
which were much talked about, and which peo- 
ple travelled hundreds of miles to see. But the 
seven wonders of our time are far more useful, 
and quite as remarkable: 


The seven wonders of the world were: First, 
the Egyptian Pyramids; the largest of these is 
693 feet square and 469 feet high, and its base 
covers 11 1-4 acres of ground. 
Second, the Mausoleum, erected to Mausolus, 
a king of Caria, by his widow, Artemisia; it was 
68 feet long and 35 feet high. 

Third, the Temple of Diana at Ephesus; this 
was 425 feet in length and 220 feet in breadth. 

Fourth, the Walls and Hanging Gardens of 
Babylon; these walls are stated by Herodotus 
to have been 87 feet thick, 350 feet high, and 60 
miles in length, and the statement is deemed 
credible by modern antiquarians. 

Fifth, the Colossus, at Rhodes; this was a 
brazen statue of Apollo, 105 feet in height, stand- 
ing at the mouth of the harbor of Rhodes. 

ixth, the statue of Jupiter Olympus, at Ath- 
ens, which was made of ivory and gold, and was 
wonderful for its beauty rather than its size. 

The Pharos of Ptolemy Philadelphus; this 


Pharos, at Alexandria, in Egypt; a fire of wood 
being kept burning on its summit during the 
night toguide ships into the harbor. 

‘he seven wonders of the world are: The Art 
of Printing; Optical Instruments, such as tele- 
scope and microscope; Gunpowder; the Steam 
Engine; Labor-saving Machinery; the Electric 
Telegraph; and the Photograph. — Religious 
Telescope. ‘ 
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A BIG ENGLISH FARM. 


farm described in the following paragraph: 


The largest farm in England consists of three 
thousand acres, and belongs to a man with the 
Tn its cultiva- 
tien he follows the “four course” system, the 
whole extent of the farm being divided into 
four great crops—750 acres to wheat, 750 to 
barley and oats, 750 to seeds, beans, peas, &c., 
His live stock is valued as 
follows: Sheep, $35,000; horses, $15,000; bul- 
locks, $12, 000; pigs, $2,500. The oil-cake and 
corn purchased annually, amount to $20,000, 


Yankee name of Samuel Jenes. 


and 750 to roots. 





in 
“double tha 
Only 


weeks elapsed before a show of 


was a lighthouse 500 feet high, on the Island of 


There are large and splendid farms in the 
Western States, which bring in a princely reve- 
nue to their owners, but it is doubtful if any of 
them are more profitable than the great English 


tire cost of manure, in various forms used, an- 
nually costs about $15,000. Sheep are claimed 
as the most profitable stock he keeps, from 
which are realized about $20,000 a year. His 
income from the whole farm, though not 
stated, can be little less than $50,000 per an- 
num. 





THE JESTER OF PETER THE GREAT. 
It was once the fashion for monarchs and no- 
blemen to keep for their amusement a jester, or, 
as he was usually called, a “court fool.” Gener- 
ally he was wiser than the courtiers, and his 
jokes and witty sayings often conveyed unpal- 
atable but wholesome truths, which none but 
the “fool” would have been permitted to utter. 
Balakireff was the name of the favorite jester 
of Peter the Great, and many instances are re- 
lated of his clever wit. 


It happened once that a cousin of the jester 
fell under the displeasure of the emperor, who 
delivered him to the authorities for trial, and 
was about to ratify their sentence, when Balak- 
ireff, hearing of it, made his appearance with a 
very doleful face, and approached his master, 
as if about to speak. 

Peter, guessing his errand, turned to the offi- 
cers who were standing around, and said, in a 
loud voice, “I know what petition this fellow is 
bringing me; but I give you my word of honor, 
gentlemen, that I will not grant it.” 

The jester, hearing this, instantly threw him- 
self at the feet of the czar, and said, with the 
utmost apparent earnestness, “I beseech you, 
Peter Alexeevitch, do not pardon that rascal of 
a cousin of mine!” 

“Ah, you rogue!” cried Peter, “you’re too 
sharp for me yet, I see!” and the next day the 
culprit received his pardon. 
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A LITERARY CURIOSITY. 
The following remarkable composition evinces an 
ingenuity of arrangement peculiarly its own. The 
initial capitals spell ““My boast is in the glorious 
Cross of Christ;’’ the words in italics, when read 
from top to bottom and bottom to top, form the 
Lord’s Prayer complete: 


Make known the Gospel truths, owr Father King. 
Yield us Thy grace, dear Futher, from above. 
Bless us with hearts which feelingly can sing, 
“Our life Thou art for ever, God of Love!” 
Assuage our grief in love for Christ, we pray. 
Since the bright Prince of Heaven ond glory died, 
Took all our sins and hallowed the display, 
Infant being, first a man, and then was crucified, 
Stupendous God! Thy grace and power make known: 
In Jesus’ name let all the world rejoice. 
Now labor in Thy heavenly kingdom own— 
That blessed kingdom, for Thy saints the choice. 
How vile to come to Thee és all our cry! 
Enemies to Thyse/f and all that’s Thine, 
Graceless our will, we live for vanity, 
Loathing Thy very being, evi/ in design. 
O God, Thy will be done, from earth to heaven; 
Reclining on the Gospel let us live, 
In earth from sin delivered and forgiven. 
O! as Thyself but teach us to forgive, 
Unless i¢s power temptation doth destroy, 
Sure és our fall into the depths of woe. 
Carnal in mind, we’ve no? a glimpse of joy, 
Raised against heaven: in us no hope can flow. 
O, give us grace and /ead us in Thy ways; 
Shine on us with Thy love and give us peace. 
Self and ¢his sin that rise against us slay. 
oO, — each day our trespasses may cease, 
Forgive our evil deeds that oft we do, 
Convince us dai/y of them to our shame, 
Help us with heavenly bread, forgive us, too, 
Recurrent lusts, and we’ll adore thy name. 
In Thy forgiveness we as saints can die, 
Since for us and our ¢respasses so high, 
Thy Son, our Saviour, bled on Calvary. 


+o 
IRISH WIT. 
The Irish are quick-witted, and have in them 
a vein of odd humor, which is very amusing to 
listeners. The following is a good illustration: 


James T. Brady, who died in New York, last 
winter, was very fond of the ready natural wit 
of his countrymen. One day speaking of this 
to a friend, he said, “I’ll just show you a sam- 
ple. Vil speak to any of these men at work and 
you'll see that I will get my answer.” 
Stepping up to the men who were at work on 
a cellar near by, he spoke to them cheerfully: 
“Good-day; good-day to you, boys. That looks 
like hard work for you.” 
“Faix an’ it is,’ was the reply, “or we 
wouldn’t be havin’ the doin’ of it. 
Pleased with this, he asked the man what part 
of Ireland he came from.” 
“Ah,” said Brady, on hearing the name, “I 
came from that region myself.” 
“Yes,” said the man, with another blow of his 
ick, ‘there was many nice people in that place, 
ut I never heard that any of them left!” 





DEFINITION OF “HAPPY.” 

We think it was the great German writer, 
Goethe, who said, ‘“There is no purer happiness 
than in being the source of happiness to oth- 


word happy, said, “To feel as if you wanted to 
give all your things to your little sister.” To 
our thinking, this is as good as the German’s 
saying. 
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TRYING TO TAKE IT BACK. 
Some bad steps cannot be retraced; 
had better not be: 


She wasn’t a wise old woman who crossed a 
bridge, and on being told that it was labelled 
“dangerous,” turned and re-crossed it in all 


ers.” A little girl in Norwich, in defining the | 8° 











Enigmas, Charades, &c. 


Although material, I am still 

To mortal eye invisible; 

The earth I traverse unconfined 

More freely than the vagrant wind; 

No mountain height, no depth of den 

Is hidden from my searching ken; 

Bars, bolts and barriers have no force 

To stay me in my stealthy course, 

While hardest rocks and firmest steel 

My presence in their centres feel. 

There is no substance, form nor state 

But I can freely penetrate ; 

There is no nook in earth or air 

But I am always present there. 

From change of clime no harm I feel, 

Fires burn me not, nor frosts congeal. 

On Chimborazo’s loftiest peak 

You’ll find me if you please to seek, 

While in the ocean’s deepest cave 

A quiet —— 1 have. 

Though buried in Siberian snows, 

I am this moment in your nose; 

Though void of guile and sinful art, 

I move and occupy your heart, 

The cause of misery untold, 

Yet prized far more than treasured gold; 

At once the friend and foe of man, 

I bless, but injure when 1 can: 

On me for being he relies, 

Without my constant aid he dies. 
Carlinville, 1. J.B.L. 8, 





3. 


BIBLICAL ENIGMA, 
sed of 36 letters, 

27, 82 was a heathen goddess. 

7, 25, 85, 9 was a city of Judah. 
, 84, 12, 4 was a queen of Persia. 

7 was a king of the Amorites. 
, 82 was a river in Assyria. 
, 15 was a city of Bashan. 
33, 34 was a town of Palestine, 
18, 21 was an ancient city. 
, 16, 36 was a village of Canaan. 
, 15 was a Jewish woman. 
beautiful passage in the Bible. 
ISOLA. 
4. 


A DOUBLE ACROSTIC CHARADE,. 


Foundation Word. 
’Twas an ancient and beautifu! place; 
And poets and preachers still trace 
New charms in its wonderful face. 
Cross Words. 
| Cntagd a@ woman known to fame, 
M 


pre 
eal 
pee 


= 
_ 
e* 
8 
o- 


gz 
RE SKS 
greeks 
[ae 

aa 


s 
' 


<4 
bat bt et CO 
io 

om 


yo 
28 
eo 


My whole 


hose name, spelt backwards, is just the same. 
y second, you to beggars fling— 
Spelt backwards, ’tis the same vile thing. 
My third in pairs shines soft and bright, 
And backwards spelt is still all right. 
My fourth with joy each day you hail; 
Spell as you please, you cannot fail. 


5. 
OROSS WORD ENIGMA. 


My first is in Prussia, but not in Maine, 

My second is in China, but not in Spain. 

My third is in Italy, but not in Japan, 

My fourth is in Scotland, but net in Hindostan. 
My fifth is in Europe, but not in Paraguay, 

My sixth is in Asia, but not in Uruguay. 

My seventh is in Holland, but not in Greece, 
My eighth is in Persia, but not in Venice, 

My ninth is in Ethiopia, but not in Lockhart, 
My tenth is in New York, but not in Stuttgart, 
My whole is a science, but not an art. J.G. B 


BE. A.W. 


Conundrums. 


Why is the root of the tongue like a dejected man? 
Because it’s down in the mouth. 

Why is a dull and plausible man like an unrified 
? ° Because he is a smooth bore. 
When are tailors and house agents in the same 
business? When they are gathering the rents. 

Why is the camel the most irascible animal in the 
— Because me Nay op mete — up. me 

are youn; es at the breaking up 0! 5 

ty like arkous? SS ccance they can’t go off without 
beaux, and are in a quiver until they get them. 


Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 


1. Robin Hood’s Barn. 

2. “Crosses are ladders to Heaven.” 

8. (1) Larkspur, (2) Oleander, (3) Calla, (4) Labur- 
num, (5) Anona, (6) Lemon, Flag, (7) Gentian. 

4. The destruction of Sodom and Gomorrah. 

5. Ale—Lag—E; 7. Ararat, 








and artificial fertilizers about $8,000. The en- 


haste. 


gg. 6. Adelaide. 
8. War-rant. 8. Weather. 
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THE YOUTHS’ 


COMPANION. 








THE SINGING LESSON, 


A nightingale made a mistake; 
She sang a few notes out of tune; 

Her heart was ready to break, 
And she hid from the moon, 

And wrung her claws, _ thing, 
But was far too proud to speak; 
She tucked her head under her wing, 

And pretended to be asleep. 


A lark, arm-in-arm with a thrush, 
Came sauntering up to the place; 
The nightingale felt herself blush, 
Though feathers hid her face; 
She knew they had heard her song, 
She felt them snicker and sneer; 
She thought this life was too long, 
And wished she could skip a year. 


“QO, nightingale!” cooed a dove, 
“Q, nightingale! what’s the use; 
You bird of beauty and love, 
Why behave like a goose? 
Don’t skulk away from our sight, 
Like a common, contemptible fowl; 
You bird of joy and delight, 
Why behave like an owl? 


em think of all you have done; 

Only think of all you can do; 

A false note is really fun 
From such a bird as you? 

Lift up your proud little crest; 
Open your musical beak ; 

Other birds have to do their best, 
You need only to speak.” 


The nightingale shyly took 
Her head from under her wing, 
And giving the dove a look, 
Straightway began to sing. 
There was never a bird could pass ; 
The night was divinely calm; 
And the people stood on the grass 
To hear that wonderful psalm! 


The nightingale did not care, 
She only sang to the skies; 
Her song ascended there, 
And there she fixed her eyes, 
The people that stood below 
She knew but little about; 
And this story’s a moral, I know, 
If you'll try to find it out! 
JEAN INGELOW. 


~~ 
For the Companion. 
MY FIRST INTRODUCTION. 


A contributor, some time since, gave her rec- 
ollections of the Youths’ Companion twenty- 
four years ago. Shall I give you mine of an 
earlier date? 

Thirty-one years ago, one morning in April, 
before the sun had appeared above the eastern 
horizon, a stage coach stood before the door of 
one of the houses in Boston. You could not 
find it now if you should try, for a spacious 
warehouse is reared on the spot which was so 
dear to me as my early home. 

When I saw the old fashioned conveyance, I 
felt as though my death-knell had sounded, for 
it came to take me to a boarding school, sixty 
miles away. My banishment from home was, 
as my friends supposed, a measure taken for my 
good. I was not very strong, and they thought 
that a six months’ residence in a country town 
by the sea side, would greatly benefit my 
health. 

My nurse has since told me that she could 
not help shedding tears when she saw me 
placed within the coach, and watched the 
driver as he mounted upon the box and drove 
away. 

Dear old nurse! She still lives, a model of 
self-forgetfulness and devotion, and her home 
is in the same household, whose interests she 
then so carefully guarded. 

We called for other passengers, and then 
started on ourday’s journey. Two young girls, 
destined for the same school as myself, were 
very agrecable companions, and for them I had 
a fellow feeling, but I could net talk a great 
deal,—the thought of absence from those I 
loved came up every now and then, and cut 
short my words. 

When, late in the afternoon, we arrived at 
the town of S , | looked anxiously to see 
my new abode,—I could not think of it as home. 
The house was square and old-fashioned, set 
back quite a distance from the road, and on 
each side was an orchard of apple trees. 

The rooms were uncarpeted, and looked very 
differently from the pleasant apartments I had 
left behind. Such a feeling of homesickness 
came over me, that I could not contrel myself, 
and I was sent down stairs to read to an 
old lady in the family the Youths’ Companion! 
I suppose the good woman imagined that it 
would prove a perfect panacea for homesick 
ness. 

Under other circumstances it would have 
been only a delight; but in this particular case, 
I was struggling so hard to repress my sobs, 
and control itv voice, it could have given no 
pleasure to reade: or listener. 

This was my firs: introduction to your little 
sheet. It resulted im an acquaintance which has 
lasted many years. The paper has grown as 
well as myself. It has doobled its pages, and 
they are much larger; but 1 must confess that, 
though I can no longer be considered as a 
“youth,” and have, in fact, arrive’ at years of 





maturity, I still enjoy reading its columns, and 
have children, who take as much pleasure in it 
as I ever did. MATER. 





THE HEATHEN BOY. 

Nothing but confession can take the burden 
off the conscience of a wrong-doer,—confession 
to One who can forgive the wrong and save 
from its consequences. The following from 
the Moravian is an interesting instance of the 
way the Gospel affects a pagan when it reaches 
his heart: 

Not many years ago, as a lady was sitting in 
the veranda of her Burmese house, a jungle 
boy came bounding through the opening in the 
hedge which served as a gateway, and ap- 
proaching her, mquired, with eagerness,— 

“Does Jesus Christ-live here?” 

He was a boy about twelve years of age, his 
hair matted with filth, and bristling in every 
direction like the quills of a porcupine, and a 
dirty cloth of plaided cotton disposed in a most 
slovenly manner about his person. “Does 
Jesus Christ live here?” he asked, as he has- 
tened up the steps of the veranda, and crouched 
at the lady’s feet. 

“What do you want of Jesus Christ?” she 
asked. 
= want to see Him; I want to confess to 

im. 

“Why, what have you been doing that you 
want to confess ?” 

“Does Ie live here?” he continued, with great 
emphasis; “I want to know that. Doing? 
why, I tell lies, I steal, I do every thing that is 
bad. Iam afraid of going to hell, and I want 
to see Jesus Christ, for I heard one of the Loog- 
yees say that He can save us from hell. Does He 
live here?. O, tell me where I can find Jesus 
Christ?” 

“But He does not save people from hell if 
they continue to do wickedly.” 

“[ want to stop doing wickedly,” said the 
boy; “but I can’t stop; | don’t know how to 
stop. ‘The evil thoughts are in me, and the bad 
deeds come of evil thoughts. What can [ do?” 
“Nothing but come to Christ, poor boy, like 
all the rest of us,” the lady softly murmured; 
but she spoke this lastin English; so the bey 
only raised his head with a vacant “Ba-halia?” 
“You cannot see Jesus Christ now,” she add- 
ed, and was answered by a sharp, quick cry of 
despair. “But lam His humble friend and fol- 
lower,” said the lady; at which the face of the 
little listener brightened, and she continued: 
“He has commanded me to teach all those who 
wish to escape from hell, how to do so.” 

The joyful eagerness depicted in the boy’s 
countenance was beyond description. “Tell 
me, O, tell me! Only ask your Master, the 
Lord Jesus Christ, to save me, and I will be 
your servant for life! Do not be angry! Do 
not send me away!” 

The next day this little boy was introduced 
to the little bamboo school-house, in the char- 
acter of the wild Karen boy; and sucH a greedy 
seeker after truth and holiness has been seldom 
seen. LEvery day he came to the white teachers 
to learn something more concerning the Lord 
Jesus and the way of salvation, and every day 
his feelings enlarged, and his face gradually 
lost its look of indescribable stupidity. Le was 
at length baptized, and commemorated the love 
of that Saviour he had so earnestly sought. 
[le lived awhile to testify his sincerity, and died 
in joyful hope. He had “confessed,” and had 
found a Deliverer from those sins from which 
he could not free himself. The lady died also, 
and she and the wild Karen boy have met in 
the presence of their common Redeemer. 


a 
ANGRY AT HIS OWN BLUNDER. 
Minding other people’s business is apt to end 
in trouble, to yourself and them too. Here is 
an illustration more to be thought of than 
laughed at. Weclip from the Standard Beam: 


You have, perhaps, seen the large, hard wood- 
en cases in which Brazil-nuts grow. The mon- 
keys are very fond of these rich, sweet nuts, 
though they often have a good deal of trouble 
in getting at them. 

A gentleman travelling on the Amazon River, 
in Brazil, was once walking upon the shore, 
when he saw a large monkey industriously 
pounding a Brazil-nut case upon the end of a 
leg to break it. 

The monkey soon caught sight of Mr. E—, 
and being a monkey of an inquiring mind, I 
suppose, he began to watch the stranger’s mo- 
tions, all the while pounding away at his nut. 
But it is not easy to do two things at once and 
do them both well, and so it happened that, 
Mr. Monkey’s long tail coming in the way, he 
brought down the hard nut upon it with great 
violence, hurting it as much as you hurt your 
thumb when you give it a rap with the ham- 
mer. 

To be sure, it was all his own fault, in not 
minding what he was about; but that did net 
make him feel any better or any better-natured. 
He uttered a scream of rage, and, starting up, 
he threw the nut with all his force at Mr. E 8 
head, and ran away into the forest. 





———_+o>—_———_—_— 

A NEW-FASHIONED CLOCK. 
Savages have often no little ingenuity, and a 
traveller in the East tells how some of the sail- 
ors in that region have invented a clock, which 
is a very accurate time-teller, and is very simple 
and inexpensive: 

It is simply a bucket half-filled with water, in 
which floats the half of a well-scraped cocoa- 


bucket a fine thread of water squirts up into it. 
This gradually fills the shell, and the size of the 
hole is so adjusted to the capacity of the vessel 
that, exactly at the end of an hour, plump it 
goes to the bottom. The watch then cries out 
the number of hours from sunrise, and sets the 
shell afloat again empty. 

This is a very good measure of time. I tested 
it with my watch, and found that it hardly va- 
ried a minute from one hour to another, nor did 
the motion of the vessel have any effect upon it, 
as the water in the bucket of course kept level. 
It has a great advantage for a rude people in be- 
ing readily understood, in being rather bulky 
and easy to see, andin the final submergence 
being accompanied with a little bubbling and 
commotion of the water which calls attention 
toit. Itis also quickly replaced if lost while 
in harbor. + 
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JAPANESE SCHOOL GIRLS. 

An English writer, describing the girls of 
Japan, at school, narrates certain features of 
their life and education, which may awaken a 
feeling of regret in the heart of some of our 
readers that they are not permitted to attend a 
Japanese school. He says: 


Throughout Japan it is the universal custom 
for young ladies, when arrived at the age of 14 
or 15, to be placed in what may be appropriate- 
ly called a finishing establishment. This estab- 
lishment has the following among other pecu- 
liarities, viz: 

All the masters pay for the privilege of teach- 
ing, instead of (asis the case with us) being 
paid for their lessons. This makes the instruc- 
tion a labor of love. Then, again, to a certain 
extent, a Japanese young lady is allowed consid- 
erable freedom as to the selection of her instruc- 
ters; she generally prefers the best looking. 

A lady principal of one of our English finish- 
ing establishments for young ladies would be 
not a little surprised if she could be suddenly 
transported to Japan, there to study the pecu- 
liarities of Japanese custom. She would find 
herself, not in a close, pent-up room, filled with 
girls bolt upright, cach perched upon an educa- 
tional stool, but in a delightful garden, fragrant 
with tea and flowers. 

She would see a number of little summer 
houses, embowered in the midst of those charm- 
ing vegetable products for which Japan is so 
justly celebrated, brought to perfection by the 
most exquisite horticulture. She would see 
bright-eyed damsels, with cheeks pink as the 
roses, moving about with graceful step, each 
bearing a small lacquer tray with tea and cakes. 
She would see those damsels, with joyous 
smile and modest mien, wending each her way 
to a summer house. In each of the summer 
houses she would see a master or professor, 
either waiting the return of one of the refresh- 
ment-bearing damsels, or clse sitting by the side 
of one who had already come back. Japanese 
girls remain in educational seminaries of this 
kind until marriage, and they make excellent 
wives. 





PRINCE ALBERT AND VICTORIA, 
Queen Victoria had reason to respect Prince 
Albert, as well as to love him. He maintained 
a true independence, never yielding to her petty 
whims, but showing always firmness blended 
with courtesy. The following anccdote is a 
good one: 


In his own house, the queen affirms he was 
master. In marriage, she promised to obey, 
and did so. Popular tradition in England pre- 
serves the record of a domestic “difficulty” on 
this wise. 

Greatly offended, but without saying a word, 
the prince retired to his room, and locked the 
door. The queen, penitent and distressed, but 
disliking to show it, soon followed him, tried 
the door, and found it fast. Knocking, the 
prince inquired,— 

“Who is there?” 

“The queen.” 

“The queen cannot come in.” 

She turned away, paced the corridor awhile 
and again rapped at the door. “Who is there?’ 

“The queen, I tell you; let me come in.” 

“The queen cannot come in,” very decisive- 
ly. A repetition of the walk, and the knocking 
soon ensued. 

“Who is there?” 

“Your wife, Albert; please let me in.” 

The door opened at once, and, as it shut be- 
hind the entering figure, shut out the “diffi- 
culty. 

Let this pass for what it is worth. It indi- 
cates the common belief that he was not Queen 
Victoria’s shadow, but, in the proper sense of 
the term, her husband—a tender, true, but 
manly husband. 


A DUTCH GIRL’S LUNCH. 
Washington Irving, in his History of New 
York, and in many of his stories, makes a little 
sport over the fondness of the Dutch settlers for 
good eating. It would seem that they have not 
lost this trait in the old country, from the fol- 
lowing description: 





There, across the waiting room, opposite my 
table, sits a young Dutch lady, probably going 
to Amsterdam in the train an hour hence. Time 
hangs heavily on her hands—she yawns—looks 
at her watch—at last turns languidly to the 
waiter, and orders—something to eat. 

Now that something comprises not merely @ 
lunch—not an ice and an insignificant whiff of 
flour, suvar and sunshine; but, in the first place, 
a full. .ound, ripe beefsteak, overlaid with on- 





nut shell. In the bottom of this shell is a very 





small hole, so that when placed to float in the 


ions aweavy with juices—and accompanied by a 
fon.aing tankard of beer. 





——— 


These, quickly demolished, are followed 
their favorite Holland dish, hard-boiled 
and cucumbers: seemitgly enough fora gs 
family, but easily and gently concealed forever 
from view by this voracious young lady! 

After, comes a plate of hot pancakes, flusheq 
inside with some (to me) unknown compound 
of red pepper and vinegar; and, at last, more 
beer; and, finally, what think you for desert? 
A huge round of cheese, a meal in itself for an 
American girl. 

This ethereal nymph at last ceases eatine— 
regretfully, as the rumble of the slowly incom. 
ing train is heard. If I have regarded her more 
closely than politeness allows, for the last hour 
it was from sheer excess of astonishment, ’ 
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A NEW SYSTEM OF KEEPING 
ACCOUNTS. 

We have heard of an illiterate storekeeper 
who kept his books by drawing a rough figure 
of the article purchased, against a mark which 
served for the customer’s name; but the follow. 
ing laughable report seems to be a stranger 
method of book-keeping than that: 


Some time since a_barber was brought before 
the police court, at Paris, charged with having 
customers in his house after midnight. The ex. 
amination is thus reported: 

Barber.—It is the fault of this person, Merlon, 
who is in the court, as he has not time to be 
shaved until late at night. 

The President.—You ought not, at all events, 
to disturb the public peace. There were cries 
issuing from your house, as if you had been 
committing murder. 

Merlon.—He was shaving; that’s almost the 
same thing. |Laughter.] 

The President.—Was it you, then, Merion, 
who was crying out as if you were being flayed? 

Merlon.—Yes, in fact he was flaying me,—{a 
general laugh,|—he was cutting me horribly. 
Burber.—lt is very true, but I made a mis- 
take. 

Merlon.—Did you mean to cut me? 
Barber.—\ do not say that—[prolonged laugh- 
ter]—I certainly did not mean to cut him so 
deep. [Loud and continued laughter. | 

= President.—Did you then cuthim on pur- 
OSC 

Barber.—Indeed I did, in the spirit of my or- 
der. You understand, one does not like to be 
below his business. 
1 President and Merlon together.— And 
why? 
Barber.—The whole affair is this: Mr. Merlon 
is not to be trusted, as he does not pay the ready 
money. He used to cheat me in the number of 
shaves for which he owed me; when he had 


that I lost both my razor, my soap and my time. 
At last I devised a method of keeping a reckon- 
ing not to be disputed. 

The President.—How was it? 
Burber.—Every timeI shave him, I make a 
notch in his cheek, [general laughter]—when 
we count up, I look at his check—so many 
notches, so many shaves—[renewed laughter]— 
but the other day the razor turned in my hand 
—I made the figure too large, and it was this 
that made him cry out and disturb the neigh- 
borhood. 

Amidst general laughter, the barber was con- 
demned to pay the full penalty, and the Presi- 
dent advised him to renounce in future his new 
system of keeping accounts. 
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COST OF MONARCHS. 

As the people in Europe learn more of the 
United States, they are beginning to think it 
costs more to keep kings than to support presi- 
dents. Gen. Grant, for his military exploits, is 
well known all over Europe; and the people 
think that the system of government which 
pays such a man only $25,000 a year, is cheap 
compared with their own costly monarchies. 
The N. Y. Evening Post says: 


They are beginning to discuss in Europe the 
question of the costliness of monarchies. Some 
Statistics on this subject have been lately com 
piled, which may possibly set people to thinking. 
His Holiness the Pope, who can look over the 
whole of his temporal dominions from_ the ball 
of St. Peter’s, is the cheapest monarch in Ew 
rope, and costs only $200,000 per annum. 
Wurtemburg spends $220,000 on her august 
sovereign, Denmark $240,000, Norway and 
Sweden $260,000, Holland $500,000, and Portu- 
gal $665,000. ‘ 
These thrones are among the comparatively 
inexpensive establishments. Bavaria sets apart 
around million for royalty. England provides 
for her queen and royal family $2,350,000. 
Prussia maintains majesty at a cost of $2,400,- 
000. Italy charges her people, for the new 
monarch, the handsome sum of $3,200,000, and 
Austria suffers for the support of the Hapsburgs 
to the extent of four millioms a year. : 
These are among the moderately dear king* 
folk and imperial people. When we come to 
the Grand Turk, who wants many sequins to 
keep up his seraglios and harems, we find him 
tolerably “high priced,” $6,600,000 being Abdul 
Assiz’ allowance. The emperor of the French 
gets his $7,000,000 for managing the affairs of 
the empire. Lastly, she Czar, who is the most 
expensive monarch to keep up of all, has $8 


,000. 

Taken all together, the sitters upon European 
thrones cost their subjects about forty millions 
of dollars a year for their mere personal ex 
penses. Perhaps one of these days it may be 
thought that this enormous expenditure can 
made to better advantage than in the empty 





show of royal and imperial state. 
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For the Companion. 
GRETTA’S EXPERIMENT. 

Gretta Lee came running into the house one 
morning from a little spot in the back yard 
which she called her garden. . 

“J have some good news for you,” said her 
mother; “I have just had a letter from Grandpa 
Graham and he says he is coming to make us a 
visit.” 

“Q, my!” said Gretta, “isn’t that nice! 
When’s he coming, mamma?” 

“Just a week from to-day,” answered her 
mother. 

Gretta danced about with delight. She was 
very fond of Grandpa Graham, and she could 
think of nothing but the coming pleasure. 

She ran and told Hattie about it, and then 
Miss Rose, who was taking a quiet napina 
dark closet. She whispered the good news to 
the cat and the chickens, and shouted it after 
the baker’s boy. 

When she had told every body and every thing 
she could think of, she began to “wish grandpa 
was coming to-morrow, instead of next week.” 

“It’s a long time to wait,” she said to her 
mother. 

Her mother took up a book and said, “How 
would you like to learn a hymn to say to grand- 
pa, when he comes? Here is a nice one with 
just six verses. You can learn one every day 
till he comes, then you will know them all.” 

“[ should like it,” said Gretta, “but I can’t 
read them myself.” 

“Sister Hattie will teach them to you. 
and ask her to teach you one now.” 

Soeach day Gretta learned a new verse, and 
at the end of the week: she could say the hymn 
perfectly. At length the happy day arrived, 
and so did grandpa. 

Gretta showed him her garden, the cat, and 
the chickens, and introduced him to Miss Rose. 
Then she sat on his knee and repeated her 
hymn. Grandpa was surprised to hear such a 
long hymn from such a little girl, and he praised 
her very much. : 

Afew days afterwards, Gretta’s Uncle John 
invited Grandpa Graham to ride with him to the 
city. Gretta felt lonely when he had gone—she 
felt half inclined to be vexed. 

“If it hadn’t been for Uncle John, he wouldn’t 
have went!” she said. 

After dinner, as she was looking about for 
amusement, she spied something on the window- 
sillin the dining room. It was a small piece of 
tobacco, which grandpa had laid down and for- 
gotten. 

“That's grandpa’s tobacco,” she said to her- 
self. “Grandpa said folks had to learn to chew 
tobacco. I wonder why? It’s easy enough to 
chew gum. I guess [’ll learn while grandpa’s 
gone; he’ll be so pleased when he gets back to- 
night and finds I can chew tobacco like him.” 
80 Gretta put the tobacco into her mouth and 
chewed it a long time. 

She did not like the taste of it at all, but she 
persevered, thinking how pleased and astonished 
grandpa would be. She swallowed the juice, 
‘00, for she did not know any better. At length 
she was tired of it and threw the tobacco away. 

“It’s easy enough to learn,” she said, “but it 
does taste awful.” 

Presently Gretta’s head began to feel strange- 
ly, and when she walked about she felt as if the 
floor was rising up to meet her. She was afraid 
itwould come up and bump her nose. So she 
Stepped as high as she could, to keep it down. 
She began to feel sick, too, and thought she 
would go and find her mother. 
ane Lee was sitting in her chamber, sewing, 
aan Tetta staggered into the room. Her face 

on — and she lifted her feet so high 
lenghed if a that mamma would have 
du aa > e had not been scared. “Why, my 
paar she exclaimed. ‘What is the mat- 


Run 


>. don’t know,” gasped Gretta, “only I’m so 


ame you been eating any thing?” asked her 

on _—," said Gretta, faintly. 

ean ce ve alarmed, and sent Fred for the 

ae in © she began to undress Gretta and 
ow y for bed. 

7 hat is this on your apron?” she asked. 

» Said Gretta, “I guess—it’s tobacco. I’ve 


= learning—to chew it. Please tell grand- 


“O, Gretta,” said her mother, “that’s what 
makes you so sick.” 

When the doctor came, Mrs. Lee told him 
what Gretta had been doing, and he gave her 
some medicine at once. It was a long time be- 
fore she could hold up her head, and she could 
not sit up any more that day. When she felt 
better she asked to have Miss Rose to lie beside 
her. 

Mrs. Lee soon heard her giving Miss Rose 
some very good advice. “If ever you see your 
great-grandpa’s tobacco lying about, don’t ever 
you touch it, Miss Rose,—now remember!” I 
don’t think that Gretta herself will ever touch a 
piece of tobacco again, ifshe can helpit. M. 





For the Companion. 
THE MISSING ARTICLE. 
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“O, Susie, I am sorry you have lost it!” 
“Lost what, papa?” 

‘Don’t youknow? Why, that beautiful thing 
we all like so much.” 

“What is it?” said Susie, putting up her hand 
to see if her new necklace was gone; but there 
it was; and her dear little ring was safe, too. 
So what could her papa mean? 

“My dear child, you have really lost some- 
thing very valuable; don’t you knowit? Why 
I missed it as soon as I came into the room.” 

“No, papa, Idon’t think of any thing I have 
lost; do please tell me, quick; what is it?” 

“O, but Susie I amina hurry to go to the 
post-office. Ifyou will keep the children still, 
while I am gone, so that your mammacan go to 
sleep, I will tell you when I come back; but I 
hope you will find it while I am away.” 

Susie thought it would take but just a min- 
ute for her papa to tell, but she knew it would 
do no good to tease him; so she only asked, 
“Where shall look for it?” 

“Right here, in this room,” said her papa; 
“but don’t forget to amuse the children, and I’ll 
be back in half an hour.” 

“Something beautiful—something valuable— 
what can it be?” said Susie, over and over to 
herself, looking about in an absent way, as any 
one would who didn’t know what she was try- 
ing to find. 

But soon, little loud voices and angry cries, 
made her look at her brothers, and she ran to 
them, just in time to catch the little hands that 
were all ready to strike, but they twitched away 
from her, and began to scream. 

Susie called out, “Don’t let poor, sick mamma 
hear you!” but they were quarrelling over their 
rocking-horse, both wanting it, just that min- 
ute, and they were so angry, that poor Susie 
was afraid she could not quiet them; at last she 
said, “If you will be good boys, I will tell you 
lots of stories.” : 

They clapped their hands at this, and ran for 
their little chairs, the naughty wrinkles all 
smoothed out of their faces. By that time lit- 
tle Mary was crying. 

“@, dear me!” she sobbed, “dolly’s shoes 
won’t stay on, any how.” 

“T will fix them,” said Susie. So she took a 
needle and thread, and while she was sewing 
the little red shoes tight, on dolly’s feet, Mary 
bending over her, bright and happy again, she 
asked the boys what story she should tell them. 

“Jack the Giant Killer!”’ they both shouted. 

So Susie began the story, and though it was 
one that she told almost every day, yet she be- 
came so engaged in it, that she quite forgot she 
had lést any thing, till her papa opened the 
door. 

Before she could speak, he stooped down and 
kissed her, saying, “You have found it. O,I am 
so glad!” ; 

“Why, no, papa, I haven’t found any thing,” 
said Susie; “do please tell me what you do 
mean.” 

“Why, before I went out, I saw that my dear 
little daughter had lost her patience with her 
brothers and little Mary, that she promised to 





her bad headache; but when I came back, I 
peeped into the window, and I found her patient 
as I could wish.” 

“Ts that what you mean, papa, that I had lost 
my patience?” 

“Yes, Susie, but I was glad to think you 
found it so quickly.” 

“O, but that is something I always keep los- 
ing; wouldn’t it be nice, if it would only stay 
found?” said Susie. 

“T think it will stay, my dear, for I know you 
try very hard to keep it with you, and only this 
morning, your mamma said, ‘Susie is getting to 
be a great help to me, and she is so careful and 
patient, that I always feel easy about the ehbil- 
dren when they are with her.’” 

Don’t you think Susie felt pretty happy about 
that time? I do. A.W. 











CERTAIN. 
Certain it is ifmen obey 
The laws of life and health, 
That they will hold disease at bay, 
And sometimes heap up wealth. 
Certain it is if men will do 
As they would be done by, 
When they the past of life review, 
Conscience will peace supply. 
Certain it is when Boys need “CLOTHES,” 
Pants, Vest, Coat, Hat and Shoes complete, 
They'll buy the best at GEORGE FENNO'S, 
Corner of Beachand Washington Street. 


FREE! FREE!! FREE!!! 
Only 25 cents for a whole year’s subscription to THE 
TOMAHA WK, a neatly printed monthly paper, devoted 
to the interests and amusement of every body. Splen- 
did Stories, Wit, Humor, Fun, &c., &c. November num- 
per we out—TWENTY-FOUR COLUMNS and EIGHT 
QUARTO PAGES—crammed full of splendid reading. 
Jow is the time to subscribe. Only 25 centsa year; 6 
copies, $100. Specimens5 cents—none free. All persons 
who send in their subscriptions for 1870 before Novem- 
ber 30th, will receive the November and December num- 
- — Address A. Fountain, Middletown, Ct. 
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By Mrs. C. A. Means. Uniform with “Golden 
Truths” and ‘“‘Words of Hope.” 4to. Tinted pa- 
per. Morocco Cloth. $200. 
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HOW CHARILIE ROBERTS BECAME A 
MAN, 
By Miss Lovisk M. Taurstonx. lémo. Ill. $1. 





HOW EVA ROBERTS GAINED HER ED- 
UCATION, 
By Miss Loviss M. Tuurston. l6mo. Ill. $1. 





DOTTY DIMPLE’S FLYAWAY. 
By Sopuig Mar. lé6mo. Ill. 75cts. Completing 
Dotty Dimple Stories, 
By Sornit May, author of “Little Prudy."’ To be com- 

pleted in six volumes. Ill. Per vol., 75 cts. 

1, Dotty Dimple at her Grandmother’s, 

2. Dotty Dimple at Home. 

8. Dotty Dimple out West. 

4. Dotty Dimple at Play. 

5. Dotty Dimple at School. 

6. Dotty Dimple’s Flyaway. 





Sold by all Booksellers and Newsdealers, and sent by 
mail, postpaid, on receipt of price. 


LEE & SHEPARD, Publishers, 
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THE BEST PLACE 

TO BUY 
Carpetings, 

Oil Cloths, &c., 
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Goldthwait, Snow & Knight's, 


ImporTERS AND Manuractourers’ AGENTS, 


33 Washington Street........BosTon. 
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VERY CHOICE 


SOUTHMAYD’S 
BROKEN CANDY, 

consisting of twenty-one varieties, is one of the best 

Candies that can be manufactured. 


For purity and quality it cannot be excelled. 


Forty Cents Per Pound. 
102 Tremont Street, corner of Bromfield, 


under Horticultural Hall. 
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WANTED--AGENTS to sell the AMERICAN 
KNITTING MACHINE. Price, $25. The simplest, cheapest 
and best Knitting Machine ever invented. ill knit 20,000 
stitches per minute. Liberal inducements to Agents. 

Address AMERICAN KNITTING MACHINE co., 
Boston, Mass., or St. Louis, Mo 31—lkw 








AGENTS! READ THIS! 
We will pay Agents a Salary of $30 per 


week and expenses. or allow a large commission, to sell 
our new and wonderful inventions. Address 
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Hoofland’s German Bitters 
PATRONIZED BY OUR BEST CITIZENS? 
BECAUSE 

It is Reliable in all cases. 

It is not a “Rum Drink.” 

It has been tested thirty years. 

It is highly recommended. 

It is recommended by Physicians. 

It is recommended by Clergymen. 

It is recommended by Lawyers. 


It 4 recommended by all who have used 


it. 

It WILL cure Liver Complaint. 

It will cure Dyspepsia. 

It will cure Jaundice. 

It will cure Marasmus. 

It will strengthen the Debilitated. 
It will give a good Appctite. 


It will cure Headache. 


Tt will cure a/l Diseases arising from diseased or 
debilitated digestive orjuns. 





EVIDENCE. 


The testimony of eye-witnesses is in all courts of Jus 
tice considered the best and most reliable evidenee; 
provided, however, that the witnesses are men of integ- 
rity and intelligence. The testimony of one such man 
outweighs that of half a dozen indifferent or unreliable 
witnesses. This rule is, or at least ought to be, valid in 
all other spheres of life. If men of high standing, in- 
telligence and probity, under their own hand and tor 
the purpose of publication, testify to the benef cial effect 
they have experienced themselves from the use of 


“FIOOFLAND’S GERMAN BITTERS,” 


what reasonable cause exists then to doubt the correct 
ness of their statements? It is sufficient to mention the 
names of but few of those men to convince every body 
that they never would be willing to give a helping hand 
to quackery. 


Hon. George W. Woodward, formerly Chief Justice of 
the Supreme Court of the State of Pennsylvania, and at 
present a member of the National House of Representa- 
tives, has given his testimonial, how he was benefitted 
by Hoofiand's Bitters in a case of nervous lassitude, in- 
duced by an overburdening with official duties. That 
eminent jurist also confirms that the “German Bitters" 
had a very beneficial effect by strengthening the diges 
tive organs and creating a good appetite. The wonderful 
effects of 


“HOOFLAND’S GERMAN BITTERS” 


as a tonic, has been corroborated by similar testimonials 
from Hon. James Thompson, Chief Justice of the Su- 
preme Court of Pennsylvania. 

Ilon. Geo. Sharswood, Justice of the same Court. 

Hon. Wm. F. Rogers, Mayor of Buffalo, N. Y. 

Hon. Thomas B. Florence, formerly a member of Con- 
gress; of Hon. James Ross Snowden, Prothonotary of 
the Supreme Court of Pennsylvania, and of a large num- 
ber of Ministers, viz.: Rev. D. Menige, Pastor of the 
Passyunk Baptist church: Rev. J. M. Lyons, Pastor of 
the Middletown (Pa.) Baptist church; Rev. Levi. J. 
Beek, formerly pastor of the Baptist ehurch in Chester, 
Pa.; Rev. Warren Randolph, Pastor of the Germantown 
(Pa.) Baptist church, and many others. 


Such men would have hardly given the “German Bit- 
ters’ such testimonials, if they had not been induced to 
do soby the great fame of Dr. Hoofland, and by the ex- 
cellent effects they had experienced themselves from the 
use of this Bitters. It is acknowledged to be the best 
remedy for Constipation, Inward Piles, Fulness of Blood 
to the Head, Nausea, Heartburn, Nervous Laasitude, 
Prostration, General Debility, Dyspepsia, Liver Com- 
plaint, Jaundice, and diseases arising from want of prop- 
er action in the digestive organs. 


Office 631 Arch Street, Philadelphia. Sold throughout 
the country by Druggists and Storekeepers. 
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For the Companion. 
THE MALAY ARCHIPELAGO.* 

Mr. Wallace, the author of the book whose 
title we give above, is a famous traveller. He 
oves adventure, can bear any amount of hard- 
ships, and is cheerful in the greatest dangers. 
He is rarely sick in any climate, and can adapt 
himself to all sorts of conveyances, and make 
himself comfortable in a shanty as well as in a 
palace. He sailed a thousand miles in a crazy 
prow, manned by barbarous sailors, without 
any other white man on board. His cabin was 
only six feet and and a half long, by five anda 
half wide, but he says of the voyage,— 

“T must declare that I have never, either be- 
fore or since, made a twenty days’ voyage so 
pleasantly, or, perhaps, more correctly speak- 
ing, with so little discomfort.” 

When we add that he has sharp eyes, that see 
every thing worth seeing, is a learned natural- 
ist, knowing all about plants, and animals, and 
birds, and can write as well as he travels, it 
need not be said that his book is one of the most 
interesting volumes of travel ever published. 

It treats of countries rarely visited, of tribes 
of men little known, of fruits, and birds, and 
animals, of which even many geod readers have 
never heard. The book, therefore, has the charm 
of novelty, and is instructive as well as fascin- 
ating. When we add that he brought home 
to England no less than 125,650 specimens of 
varietics in the animal kingdom, the largest 
collection, probably, ever made by one man, it 
will be seen that he is both a busy and success- 
ful worker. 

It is pleasant to travel, but one must be pre- 
pared for all sorts of discomforts. Mr. Wallace 
found leeches worse than the mosquitoes or 
midges of the Adirondacks. 

“These little creatures infest the leaves and 
herbage by the side of the paths, and, when a 
passenger comes along, they stretch themselves 
out at full length; and, if they touch any part 
of his dress or body, quit their leaf, and adhere 
to it. They then creep on to his feet, legs, or 
other parts of his body, and suck their fill, the 
first puncture being rarely felt in the excite- 
ment of walking. On bathing in the evening, 
we generally found a haif-a-dozen or a dozen 
on each of us; most frequently on our legs, but 
sometimes on our bodies; and I had one who 
sucked his fill from my neck, but who luckily 
missed the jugular vein.” 

A huge boa constrictor once climbed up the 
poste of his house, and made his way under the 
thatch, within a yard of Mr. Wallace’s head, 
coiling himself in the roof directly above, where 
he was found the next morning, and dislodged. 
Another time, after he had blown out his can- 
dle, he stretched out his hand for a handker- 


chief, and touched something very smoeth and 


cool, which moved as he touched it. 


“Bring a light, quick,’ I said; ‘here’s a 
And there he was, sure enough, nicely 
coiled up, with his head just raised to inquire 
One of the ex-convicts 
volunteered to catch him, with his hand wrapped 
up in a cloth; but, from the way he went about 
it, I saw he was nervous, and would let the 
thing go, so I would not allow him to make 


snake.’ 


who had disturbed him. 


the attempt. 


“I then got a chopping-knife, and, carefully 


*The Malay Archipelago: the Land of the Orang- 
Utan and the Bird of Paradise. A Narrative of 
Travel, with Studies of Man and Nature. By Alfred 


Bussell Wallace. New York: Harper & Brothers. 


moving my insect-nets, which hung just over 
the snake, and prevented me getting a free blow, 
I cut him quietly across the back, holding him 
down while my boy, with another knife, crushed 
his head. On examination, I found he had large 
poison fangs, and it was a wonder he did not 
bite me when I touched him.” 


Farther on in his book, he says,— 


“T suffered from the irritating bites of an in- 
visible acarus, which is worse than mosquitoes, 
| ants, and every other pest, because it is impos- 

sible to guard against them. This last journey 
| left me covered from head to foot with inflamed 
| lumps, which, after my return to Amboyna, 

produced a serious disease, confining me to the 
| house for two months.” 


He sometimes found himself as great a curi- 
osity to the natives as Barnum’s Albinos were 
in this country: 
“A few years before, I had been one of the 
oe at the Loolos and the Aztecs, in London. 
ow the tables were turned on me, for I was, 
to these people, a new and strange variety of 
man, and had the honor of affording to them, 
in my Own person, an aitractive exhibition gra- 
tis.’ 
But this was not quite so bad as being a scare- 
crow to the women and animals. 


“Wherever I went, dogs barked, children 





« 


though I were some strange and terrible mon- 
ster. Even the pack-herses on the roads and 
paths would start aside when I appeared, and 
rush into the jungles.” 
Many incidents in his travels are full of inter- 
est. He found the Dyaks, in Borneo, knew all 
about cat’s-cradle. 
“Greatly to my surprise, they knew all about 
it, and mere than I did; for, 
had gone through all the changes we could 
make, one of the boys took it eff my hand, and 
me several new figures which quite puzzled 
me ” 

The Ternate people could get fire from rub- 
bing bamboo: 
“The rubbing is slow at first, and gradually 
quicker, till it becomes very rapid; the fine 
powder rubbed off ignites, and falls through 
the hole which the rubbing has cut in the bam- 
boo. This is done with great quickness and 
certainty.” 
The natives of the islands could climb smooth- 
barked trees, without a limb, for sixty or eighty 
feet, by driving bamboo pegs into the tree as 
they climbed, or by having a strong vine cord 
round the tree, which they held in their hands, 
and slipped upwards as they went, keeping it 
taut all the time by bracing their feet against 
the tree. 
There are no berries or small nuts in these 
tropical islands equal to those found in England 
and the United States. 
“The wild fruits of this grand and luxuriant 
archipelago are in almost every island inferior 
in abundance and quality to those of Britain. 
Wild strawberries and raspberries are found in 
somé places, but they are such poor, tasteless 
things as to be hardly worth eating, and there 
is nothing to compare with our blackberries and 
whortleberries. The kanary-nut may be con- 
sidered equal to the hazel-nut, but I have met 
with nothing else superior to our crabs, haws, 
beech-nuts, wild plums and acorns; fruits which 
would be highly esteemed by the natives of these 


their sustenance.” 


The cocoanut, with its juice, which children 
in this country are so fond of, is never eaten 
there in the hard state: 


“It is the water of the young fruit that is 
drunk before the pulp has hardened. It is then 
more abundant, and clear, and refreshing, and 


nuts is always thrown away as undrinkable, 


this country.” 


single combat. 
time. 


ume for themselves. 





DANIEL WEBSTER’S FRIGHT. 


men eyeing each other askance an hour or two. 
darsn’t,” 


way to attend to his duties at Washington. 


ator. 





screamed, women ran away, and men stared as } God 


ter I and Charles | p, 


islands, and would form an important part of 


the thin coating of gelatinous pulp is thought a 
great luxury. The water of full-grown cocoa- 


although it is delicious in comparison with that 
of the old, dry nuts which alone we obtain: in 


We should like to add something about the 
magnificent birds of paradise, large as a crow, 
and with plumage of gorgeous colors; and of 
the orang-utan, almost as large as a man, and 
able to kill the crocodile and boa constrictor in 
But our article is already too 
long, and we may write of these at some other 
We hope we have said enough to lead 
some of our readers to get this interesting vol- 


No situation more perfectly paves the way for 
a hearty laugh at the end, than that of two 
strangers obliged to be together and in mutual 
terror of each other; nothing can be more com- 
ically uncomfortable than a couple of honest 


when all the time “one is afraid and the other 


Upon one occasion Mr. Webster was on = 

e 
was compelled to proceed at night by stage from 
Baltimore. He had no travelling companions, 
and the driver had a sert of felon look which 
produced no inconsiderable alarm with the sen- 


“I endeavored to tranquillize myself,” said 
Mr. Webster, “and had partially succeeded, 
when we reached the woods between Bladens- 





burg and Washington, (a proper scene for mur- 
der or outrage) and here, I confess, my courage 
again deserted me. 

“Just then the driver, turning to me, with a 
gruff voice asked my name. I gave it to him. 

“ ‘Where are you going?” 

“The reply was, ‘To Washington. I am a 
senator.’ 

“Upon this the driver seized me fervently by 
the hand and exclaimed, ‘How glad I am! I 
have been trembling in my seat for the last hour, 
for when I looked at youl took you to be a 


highwayman.’” Of course both parties were 
relieved. 
sebagai 
SALUTATIONS. 


BENGALESE say, “Your most humble slave.” 
HOLLANDERS, with their proverbial love of 
good living, salute their friends by asking, 
“Have you had a good dinner?” 

Iravians kiss the hands of ladies to whom 
they are related, asking, “‘How does she stand?” 
— may be as pertinent as “(How does she 


JAPANESE remove their sandals when they 
meet a superior, exclaiming, ‘““Hurt me not!” 
LAPLANDERS, when they mect on the ice, press 
their noses firmly together. So do American 
skaters occasionally, but not purposely. 
MOHAMMEDANS say, “Peace be with you,” to 
which the reply is, “On you be peace,” to which 
is added, “and the mercy and blessings of 


MANILLAS bend their body, place their hands 
_— their cheeks, raise one leg, and bend the 
nee. 
SPANISH grandees keep their hats on in pres- 
ence of the sovereign, to show they are not so 
much under subjection to him as others. When 
the reyal carriage passes it is the rule to throw 
open the cloak to show that no arms are carried. 
Moors ride at full speed towards a stranger, 
= stop, and then fire a pistol over his 
ead. 


a ae 

RATHER FAR-FETCHED GRIEF. 
We have heard it stated somewhere on au- 
thority, that a certain amount of boo-hooing 
every day was necessary to the constitution of 
some boys. Probably this little black fellow 
was one of that kind: 


The Newbern (N. C.) Zimes says: In front of 
the Club House, one day, might have been seen 
a colored youth, shedding bitter tears, and weep- 
ing terribly. A bystander, trying to cheer up 
the infant, asked,— 
“What is the matter, little boy ?” 
“Boohoo, my grandfather is dead.” 
“T am very sorry; when did he die?” 
“OQ, dear, I don’t know; mammy was just tell- 
ing me about it; I reckon ’twas a long time 
ago.” 
—_——--o 

VANITY OF NAPOLEON. 
For a really great man, the first Napoleon had 
a strange vanity. A correspondent of the Bos- 
ton Journal gives an instance. 


A good story, illustrating, Napoleon I.’s van- 
ity, has just been told. He went hunting with 
his brother-in-law, Murat, and his brother Je- 
rome. The former killed 150 and the later 200 
birds—the jlittle coporal only slew 15. At the 
end of the day he said, “I have killed 200 birds.” 
So his brother-in-law scratched off from the 
hunting register the last 0 on Jerome’s 200, and 
the 1 before his own 150, then added a 2 before 
the emperor’s 15, and said, “Sire, you have slain 
215 birds.” “Ah!” said Napoleon, “i knew it, 
and I won’t look at the register for fear of 
wounding your pride and Jerome’s vanity.” 








THE BEST KIND OF MEMORY. 

A woman once heard a faithful preacher dis- 
course from the words, “With what measure ye 
mete it shall be measured to you again,” and 
when, shortly afterward, some one heard her 
praise the sermon, and asked her,— 

“Where was the text?” she had forgotten. 
“What was the subject?” She had forgotten. 
“What did the preacher say, anyhow?” She 
had forgotten. ‘Well, what do you remem- 
ber?” “O!” said she, “I remembered to burn 


up my half-bushel.” She had kept store and 
used a bad measure. 








FOR SALE CHBAP—A Hand Printing 


Press, with Types, Inks, &c. Nearly new, and in good 
order. For particulars, address F.C. CROSS, Montague, 
Mass. 44—lw 





WANTED-AGENTS. 

$75 to $200 per month, every where, male and female. 
to. mtroduce the GENUINE IMPROVED COMMON 
SENSE F LY SEWING MACHINE. This Machine 
will stitch, hem, feli, tuck, quilt, cord, bind, braid and 
embroider in a most superior manner. Price pa AY a 
Fully warranted for five years. We will pay $1000 for 
any machine that will sew a stronger, more beautiful or 
more elastic seam than ours. 1t makes the ‘‘Elastic Lock 
8 ."" Every second stitch can be cut, and still the 
cloth cannot be pulled apart without tearing it. We pay 
Agents from $75 to er month and expenses, ora 
commission from which twice that amount can be made. 
{B CO.. PITTSBURGH, PA., 8T. 


imposed seen by other parties 
palming off worthless cast-iron machines, under the same 
name or otherwise. Oursisthe only genuine and really 
practical cheap machine manufactured. —llw 


DRY UP! CATARRE! 
Why will you suffer with this loathsome disease when 
a never-failing remedy is at hand. Dr. Wadsworth's 
Up has cured thousands of cases of Catarrh, and num- 
beriess Colds in the head. Do not hesitate a moment, 
but procure the remedy at once and be cured. Price, $ 
r bottle. Pamphietall about Catarrh sent on receipt 
of stamp to pay pane. H. H. Burrineten, Proprietor, 
Providence, R. L., also forsale by E. P. Dwrer & Co., 


’ 
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CaBINET OnGANS aT Low PRICES.—Some feeling bay 
been excited among the manufacturers of Reed Or, 
by the low prices at which the Mason & Hamlin 
Company are now offering their well-known instrumey, 
It is claimed that instruments. of such quality canp, 
be afforded at such prices, and that the company ms 
therefore, by their course, ruining the business of Other 
manufacturers without benefitting themselves, The 
ground taken by the Mason & Hamlin Company is, thay 
this course is only in accordance with their fixeq Peliey 
to sell always the best instruments at the lowest remy 
nerative price. With the rapid growth of their busines, 
which has now assumed very large Proportions, 
have been enabled to avail themselves of new faci); 
such as improved machinery, so that, notwiths 
they are now producing the best Organs they have ever 
made, the cost is at the same time reduced, aud they ea 
afford what seems to makers having less facilities to by 
ruinously low prices for work of such fine quality, 
It is admitted that no instruments can surpass these: 
and the ambition of most manufacturers ig gg : 
when they believe they are turning out Organs “equal tp 
the Mason & Hamlin.""—Peterson's Magazine, 4 


“TIME TRIES ALL THINGS," and has proved that pp, 
Wistar’s Balsam of Wild Cherry is the remedy par ex, 
cellence for the cure of coughs, colds, croup, Whooping. 
cough, bronchitis, asthma, phthisic, sore threat ang ie 
fluenza. It cures coughs and colds instanter! Tt soothe 
the irritated parts; it heals the inflammation; ang eve, 
consumption itself yields to its magic influence, 


44-—lw 
86,000 Copies 
Of the December Number Printed! 











The greatest success is attending the publication ¢ 


BALLOU’S MONTHLY MAGAZINE 
of any periodical inthe world. Fully 
SIXTEEN THOUSAND COPIES 


have been added to its circulation during 1969. Ther 
son for this vast increase is the immense amount of really 
splendid matter furnished for so small a price. Esc 
number contains ONE HUNDRED Paces of the choicat 
original stories, poems and engravings, or TwELvz Hr 
DRED Paces each year for $1 50. 


OUR YOUNG PEOPLE’S STORY-TELLER wil 
have the attention of the best writers for the young thy 
the publishers can obtain. The serial story for Bon 
anD GrRLs will be furnished by Horatio Atozn, jn, 
the popular author of “Ragged Dick,’ “Fame and Poe 
tune,"’ “Mark, the Match Boy," and other well-knmn 
juveniles, and is entitled 


SINK OR SWIM: 


—oR— 
HARRY RAYMOND'S RESOLVE. 


And will be about the same length as “Lrcx in 
P.ivcx," now being published in the Magazine. Ii wil 
also be splendidly illustrated, and of absorbing interes 
Younger children will be cared for by Miss Wituu, 
Miss Durer, Miss BiGELow, AUGUST BELL, AMETETS 
Warne, CHARLES FOLLEN LEE, and others who kuw 
what the little ones want. 


ta” NOW IS THE TIME TO GET UP CLUB 
Terms: $150 per year; SEVEN copies, $9 00; THIRTEEN 
copies, $1500. Or $125 for each copy where twelvea 
more copies are ordered, and a copy GRATIS one year fir 
each club of twelve. It is not necessary that all te 
numbers of a club should be addressed to one office, ba 
may be made up from different towns. 
*,* Specimen copy, with prospectus, sent free upon 
ceipt of one stamp. 

Address ELIOT, THOMES & TALBOT, 
44-2w © 63 Congress Street, Boston, Mas 





Ye PImMpLep, BLOTCHED AND ULCERATED Vierns d 
scrofulous diseases, who drag your unclean persons in 
the company of better men, take AYER'S SARSAPL 
RILLA, and purge out the foul corruption from you 
blood. Restore your health, and you will not only enjoy 
life better, but make your company more tolerabie® 
those who must keep it. “-W 


A Beautiful Full Gilt Photograph Albu, 
holding 20 photographs, sent free for 25 cents. Adis 
J.J. HAMMOND, Holliday's Cove, W.Va. 4" 








Instant Ease | 
Rightly named. It Relieves Headache, Neanléy 
Rheumatism and Spasms. Is a specific for Coughs a 
Colds. Does not stupefy, and is a safe and oon ae 
edy for man, woman or child. Sold by Joun Par 
N. Y., and Druggists generally. 





Great Sun-Sun Chop. 
30—1l2w 





A LARGE STOCK 
—or— 
BOYS’ CLOTHING 
—FOR— 


FALL AND WINTER, 


-AT— 


Geo. W. Carnes & Co.5 
48 & 45 SUMMER ST. 


(Iwo doors below Hovey’s) 
w 





Glycerine Jelly 

ossesses rties for B 
PR... hong Tene 71 ns ont stimulates 
and is an excellent temedy for delicat® 








Cucage. nih; Strone & ArnMsTRONG, Cleveland, O. 
#”-—liw 


tives, 
Sold by Joun F. Henry, N. Y., and 
39—13w 











